_ their suites, each conducting a lady, closed the glittering cortege. 
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TO A BLIND GIRL. 
I do not sigh as some may sigh, 
To see thee in thy darkness led 
Along the path where sunbeams lie, 
And vloom is shed. 


I do not weep as some may weep, 
Upon thy rayless brow to look ; 
A boon more rare twas thine to keep, 
When light forsook. 


A glorious boon! Thou shalt not view 
One treasure from the earth depart— 
Its starry buds, its p-arls of dew, 
Lie in thy heart. 


No need to heed the frosty air, 
No need to heed the blasts that chafe, 
The scatter'd sheaf, the vintage spare— 
Thy hoard is safe. 


Thou shalt not mark the silent change 

That falls upon the heart like blight, 

The smile that grows ail cold and strange.— 
Bless‘d is thy night! 


Thou shalt not watch the slow decay, 
Nor see the ivy clasp the fane, 
Nor trace upon the column gray 
The mildew stain. 


Ours is the darkness—thine the light. 
Within thy brow a glory plays; 
Shrine, blossom, dewdrop, all are bright 
With quenchless ray. J.D 


THE FETE OF PETERHOFF. 
Perhaps no spectacle so striking can be offered to the observation of a stran | 
r in Russia as the féte which is annually given by the Emperor at the palace) 
of Peterhoff, in honour of the birthday of his consort, the Empress Alexandra 
It differs totally from all other court-festivals, inasmuch as it includes individu 
als of all classes and nations of the vast Russian empire. A line of demarca 
tion, however, has been laid down, calculated to prevent any inconvenient con | 
tact of the populace with the higher classes; for, while the people are admit-| 
ted promiscuously to the gardens, the interior of the palace is reserved for the) 
court and the invited guests of the imperial family. Although the entertain-| 
ment professes to be a masked bal!, no masks are worn nor ts there actually, 
any dancing. The only approach to a masquerade consists in every oe 
admitted to the interior of the palace being obliged to carry a black domino on 
his arm, as the symbo! of his beirg an invued guest. 
While on a visit some few years ago, I considered myself fortunate in hav- 


ing reached St. Petersburgh just in time to attend the féte of Peterhoff, for 


which the English chargé-d affaires had most obligingly provided tickets of ad 
mission for myself and my party. The palace of Peterhoff, once the favourite 
residence of the unfortunate Emperor Peter, is seated on the shores of the 
Gulf of Finland, about twenty-four mies from St. Petersburg, and, from its 

ens and water-works, has obtained the designation of * the Versailles of 

e North.” It is approached from St. Petersburg most expeditiously by sea. 
and accordingly, at seven in the evening, we embarked in one of Baird's Eng 
lish steamers, and landed at Peterhoff at ten o'clock. 

We reached the state-rooms of the palace just in time to witness the most 
interesting part of the féte. ‘The apartments were already filled with a bril | 
liant crowd, representing the various nations revnited under the dominion of, 
the Czar, all wearing their national costume. There were Georgians. remark 
able fur their dark, expressive faces, and their long-cut orieutal eyes, dressed 
in kaftans of scarlet cloth, and caps lined with sable ; and one of their sover 
eign princesses was clad in flowing white robes, with a high transparent white 
cap, from which depended a long white veil, that nearly enveloped her person 
There were two Calmuck chiefs and one Calmuck lady, whose countenances 
were of that peculiar stamp which one sees delineated upon China tea-pots 
their Tartar vestments resembling in form those of the natives of the Celes ial) 
Empire. Officers of the Emperor's Circassian guard, in chain-armour and 
teek-chain morions, armed with yataghans and bows and arrows, were conspic- 
vous. Then there were Persians, with their high black lambskin caps, and 
their long robes of costly cachmire and brocaded silk ; Armenians, Turks, Tar 
tars, Hungarians, Greeks, and, of course, every description of Russian costume 
and uniform. The coup dail produced by this brilliant multitude assembled) 
in those gilded saloons, amidst a blaze of light such as | never before witnessed, 
is not to be described. A military band, stationed im each room, performed in 
turn some wild and plaintive Russian melodies, until at once the various bands! 
blended into one triumphant martial! strain; and the folding-doors at the upper end 
of the state-suite being at the same moment thrown open. the imperial family, 
followed by the court, the ministers of state, and the foreign ambassadors, 
made their appearance, and traversed the suite of rooms to the measure of a 
stately Polonaise. The Emperor led the way, giving his hand to the Princess’ 
Frederick of Orange (the Empress’s sister,) and then followed the Empress, 
led by her eldest son ; afterwards came the young Grand Duchesses, paired 
with Prince Frederick of Orange, the Duke of Nassau, and the Duke of Old- 
enburg ; and the Priuces of the Empire, the ministers, and ambassadors with 


As the Emperor advanced, the crowd respectfully fell back, leaving ample 
| space for the brilliant procession to pass. He wore the scarlet uniform of the 
||Empress’s regiment of Gardes Chevaliers, in honour of her Majesty, as did his 
‘son the Czarowitsch, and his nephew the Duke of O!denburg. ‘The Emperor 
Nicholas was then in his fortieth year, and in the very zenith of bis unrivalled 
‘beauty. He united to the noblest stature a symmetry of form, and a graceful 
bearing, which are seldom the characteristics of very tall men. His counte- 
‘nance, bright and intellectual, bore vo traces of human passion or human weak- 
‘ness, in its calm and severe beauty; and his whole person presented the most 
perfect type of royalty. Without a shade of haughtiness on his brow, he look- 
ed as one born to command 

| The Empress, although not inheriting u]l the beauty of her mother, the cel- 
‘ebrated Queen of Prussia, possessed a pleasing and interesting countenance, 
jwith a graceful figure. She appeared, however, less youthful than her imperial 
‘consort. The Czarowitsch figured most appropriately by the side of his fair 
‘moyher as her chevalier d'honneur ; the young Grand Dachesses followed, at- 
jtractively and becomingly attired in spotless white.* 

At every évur of the rooms the Emperor changed partners, so that in turos 
he gave his hand to each lady included in the Pulonaise, still maintaining, how 
ever, the leading place, and still followed by the Empress. In this manner 
they passed the place we occupied so often, as to give us an opportunity of ex- 
jamining them iu the minutest manner ; and it was during one of those evolu- 
\tions that my attention was attracted towards a lady who, until she had thos 
\become the partner of his Majesty, had, like the rest of the crowd. passed un- 
‘observed by me. Her appearance was nevertheless so remarkable, and her 
\beauty so peculiar and striking, that I felt couvinced she must be « stranger, 
probab'y the wife of one of the foreign ministers. She was tall, and beauti- 
jfully formed, with a most lovely countenance, oriental in its cast, serious and 
dignified, but full of sweetness. Her complexion was of that clear paleness 
|which shows to such advantage by candle-light, her hair of the hue and lustre 
of jet, and her large dark eyes fringed with those long, thick, black leshes, 
which are scarcely ever seen among Europeans, and are almost peculiar to the 
Georgian women. She was attired with exquisite, but costly simplicity. in a 
jdress of India muslin, and the only ornament worn by her was a wreath of ivy 
leaves, composed of emeralds, encircling her braides hatr. In the midst of the 
feathers, aud diamonds, and satins, and flowers of the Parisian toi'ettes that 
|futtered around, she looked like a muse that had descended tor a moment inio 
ithe midst of the gay scene to fling the charm of poetry over it; and, while ev- 


‘ery other face wore conventional smiles, or flashed triumphant wheuvever the 


sovereign's eye glanced on them, hers aloue preserved its calm and cold equa- 
nimity, even in the supreme moment which had caused some to blush, and 
jsome to tremble, and others to look inexpressibly grand, and a/l vo appear ill at 
jease whenever it fell to their turn—I mean when, hand in hand with her impe- 
{rial master, she for a brief space took precedence of all that was noblest in the 
empire, aud became with that august personage ‘the cvnosure of admiring 
loves’ She looked as though her mind could neither be dazzled nor captivated 
jby such scenes ; and there was a pensive abstraction in her countenance, which 
jled me to fancy that her heart was not in them, and that her thoughts even 
jthen had wandered far away. 

l eagerly, but fruitlessly, inquired the name of the beautiful stranger, and 
jsoon alterwards J lost sight of her; for, as soon as the Polonaise was over, the 
lumperial family went to supper in an apartment, from which all but their imme- 
\diate party were excluded ; and we took that opportunity of descending to the 
jgardens, where a scene of magic splendour burst upou our view. Aridst col. 
amas, pyramids, and walls of fire the innumerable fountains of those terraced 
jgardens throwing their waters high into the air, and catching the reflection of 
‘the surrounding blaze, produced the effect of showers of topazes falling in all 
directions ; while their murmuring sounds mingled with the strains of music 
hat issued from the open windows of the palace, and the Babel like hum of 
the multitude gathered together in that scene of enchantment. A light strong- 
ler and brighter than that of dav shed a sort of supern:tural lustre upon the va- 
wiety of European and Asiatic cosiumes and uniforms that circulated among 
jalieys walled in with what appeared to be sheets of flame ; and I should bave 
\fancied myself transported to fairy-land, had it not been for the odour of tallow 
‘emitted from the myriad lamps, which rewninded me, unpleasantly enough, that 
| was in the country of which that unsavoury material forms the staple com- 
mmodity. Nor had the creature-comforts of the people been neglected. In the 


||gardens tents were pitched, where tea (the never-failing beverage throughout 


)Russia,) and a variety of more substantial refreshments, were plentifully dis- 
triouted. 

When the court had supped, a cavalcade of thirty open carriages, called lig- 
nes, drew up to the grand entrance of the palace, and the imperial family with 
their suites, and the foreign ambassadors, got into them, and were driven round 
ithe park and gardens to see the illumination, and to show themselves to those 
|who had not been admitted to the palace. This was the lest act of the enter- 
jtainment ; and, as soon as it was over, we betook ourselves again to the steam- 
er, which we found even more crowded than it had been in our passage to Pe- 


|_* The lovely family of the Emperor Nicholas, consisting of four sous and three 
jdvughters, were brought up from the cradle by English nurses and governesses, under 
the superintendence of an old Scotchwoman, who was under-nurse to the present 
‘Emperor in his infancy. Thi» individual held the rank of a general officer, (far every- 
jtaing in Russia is measured by amilitary scaie,) ard hac been decorated with the order 
jof St. Andrew, ennobled, and enriched. This woman, nevertheless, came a bare-legg ed 
servant-girlto Russia, some five-and-fifty years ago, with a Scotch trader’s family 
{who turned her adrift in St. Petersburg. A lucky chasce procured her the situation of 
junder-nursery-maid in the Emperor Paul’s family, when she was placed about the per- 
\son of the present Emperor, to teach him to speak English! His attachment for her was 


\so great, that when he married he placed her at the head of his nutsery establishmem, 
(where she has honourably gone through all the military gradations of rank to her pres- 
tone of general. Isuppose she wil die a field-marsbel ' 
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terhoff. Bat, although the wind Was propitious for a return, and the sea! acter easily to be led away by those around him, and his best intentions too. 


smooth, we moved on but slowly. There was no steam to impel us onward ;) often yielded to the influence of new impressions ; so that when once removed 
for the Scotch economy of the prop, ‘ietor had ordained that the fires should be} from the sphere of Elizabeth's fascination, and within reach of his mother's do- 
allowed to go out. ‘The time did no %, however, appear long to me. Among) minion, he suffered worldly considerations to supplant the honourable feelings 
the passengers was General Y , with whom we had previously been ac- with which he had quitted Wladi Caucasus, and plunged into the dissipations 
quainted, and who, being an excellent raconteur, amused us with anecdotes of of Moscow with an ardour to which his two years’ banishment gave an addi- 
many of the personages whom we had : een that night. Of course I did not, tional zest. He had indeed lost no time in secking the explanation with the 
omit to question him about the lady wh: »se countenance and mien had made| Countess, which was to lead to the fulfilment of his engagement with Eliza- 
such an impression on me. J minutely « tescriped her person and attire, and) beth, but his wishes had met with the most uncompromising opposition on her 
concluded by expressing my conviction th. \t she could not be a Russian. part, coupled however, with an induigence in all other respects, calculated to 

“You mean the Countess A ,” sa. ‘d the old General ; ‘she is, never-| give her the greatest ascendancy over him. From day to day some new enjoy- 
theless, a Russian, the daughter of a Cossac tk general, and the widow ofa Mos-| ment was devised for him by her, and as each day glided by, the recollection of 
covite noble, with whom | was once well ac quainted, and she has never to my) the patriarchal dwelling which but so lately had bounded all his hopes and 
knowledge quitted Russia for a day The ; vistory of her marriage is quite a| wishes, and the lovely image of the expectant and too-confiding being who had 
romance, and when you have heard it, you wi U be able to account for the pecu-! placed her honour and happiness in his hands, grew fainter and less frequent ; 
liar expression of her countenance. and to co: dnect its pensive character with while the charms of a ceriain young Princess Olga D (a beauty and an 
the events which have conferred on her so pairvful a celebrity. | heiress whom his mother had long fixed upon as the future wife of her son) 

** About fifteen years ago, the young Count .4———.., at that time a lieuten-| usurped the gentler memories of the old Cossack’s home. 
ant in a regiment of the Emperor’s guard in garrison at St. Petersburg, and) “Meanwhile Elizabeth trustingly awaited the fulfilment of her lover's prom- 
the representative of one of the noblest families in Moscow, having in the flush  ises, but months rolled on, and no tidings of him came. A perceptible change: 
of youth manifested symptoms of insubordinatton, was: sent by way of correc | had taken place in the young girl’s appearance; her spirits had become languid! 
tive to the Caucasus, to do duty there for two years. The nature of this ser | and broken, and her health was evidently failing, although no complaint ever: 
vice is most severe, the country beiag barbarous in the extreme, and destitute passed her 'ips The General alarmed by these 1: dications of early decay, and 
of all resource ; and to young A——, the spoiled child of a doating mother. tracing their commencement to the period of A *s departure, was aroused 
brought up in almost Asiatic luxury, and but lately the beau gar5on of the aris-||too late to a suspicion that the heart was the seat cf her malady, and closely 
tocratic circles of St Petersburg, it eppeared little less dreadful than an exile ;questioned her on the subject. For a length of time Elizabeth evaded all his 
to Siberia itself Asa mark of favou.* in the midst of his disgrace. he had beer. endeavours to draw the truth from her, but at last, all reasonable hope that her 
received as an inmate in the house of the commandant of the Russian lines, |/lover intended to act honourably towards her having fled, and feeling that fur- 
an old general of Cossacks from the Donsky country, whose head-quarters ther concealment would soon be impossible, she cast herself in an agony of 
were established at Wladi Caucasus; and from kim and bis family Count) jdespair at her father's feet, and revealed to him that Count A——, had se- 
A received that patriarchal hospitality which characterizes the primitive|(duced her under a promise of marriage, and that she would soon become a 


Sclavonian races ; and the frank and sim:ple cordiality with which 1 was offer-| |mother 
ed compensated in some degree for the absence of those elegances which he/{ Although in the first burst of indignant feeling, General P breathed on- 
had hitherto been accustomed to regard as indispensable. The old General|}ly vengeance against the destroyer of his child, and would have spurned as un- 
was a rough, unsophisticated soldier, he ha'd passed all his life among his wild|fworthy to enter into his family, the man who had basely requited the rites of 
Cossacks, and had often been heard to boast’ that he had never but once appear-|/ hospitality, by bringing misery and dishonour to the roof that had sheltered 
ed at court, and that was after returning fro.m the taking of Paris by the Allied) him, yet family cousiderations induced him to adopt more prudential messures, 
Armies in 1814. Ps en ‘and he therefore wrote to Count A sternly requiring him to make instant 
‘Contrary to the custom of St. Petersbur,', where Russian is the language! reparation for the evil he had occasioned, by fulfilling his engagement with 
least heard even in Russian houses, and searce'ly anything but French, German, Elizabeth. No answer was returned to this letter, and the General, doubly out- 
English, and Italian, are spoken by the foreign servants of which our great es-| aged vy this contemptuous silence, ihen wrote to his four sons requiring them 
tablishments are composed, no member of Gencral P *s fami y could ur.-|a)l immediately to repair to Wladi Caucasus upon business which would admit 


derstand any other language than their own ; Count A , who had grown! of uo delay. 
quite disused to Russian in the Babel-like confusion of tongues that prevailsin)| *‘ They came ; and their father having divulged to them the history of their 


St. Petersburg, felt as though he had been tran sported to some foreign land,| stster's wrongs, ended uy saying, “* My sons, my tirst impulse upon ascertaining 
when familiar French no longer served as the me dium of communication with the extent of Count A——’s heartless villany was to fly at once to Moscow and 
those around him. His other anti-national tastes were equally thwarted, for force him to give me the satisfaction of shedding his blood ; but the thought 
the housekeeping of the General was, like the langwage of the household, pure-| that my poor stricken child has no efficient protector but her old father, has de- 
ly Russian ; plenty presided at his board, but in the course form which has/ terred me from that natural course, for should | fall in a meeting with her se- 
long since been banished from the elegant tables of the capital. | ducer, she would be left alone in the world with her shame 1 must not aban- 
‘* General P was a widower. He had married a native of the other side| don her in this extremity; and, therefore, into your hands do I commit the 
of the Caucasus, who died in the prime of life; and & 1s family consisted of task of avenging her honour. Then leading them to the chamber of Elizabeth, 
four sons, all serving in the Cossack regiment which he t:ad formerly command |/he approached the couch upon which she lay stretched, reduced by sorrow and 
ed, and an only daughter, who, at the time Count A—— - became domesticated) suffering to the shadow of her former self, and pointing to her worn and woe- 
vader his roof, was scarcely fifteen years of age, quite al1 unformed girl, but al-|/begone countenance adjured them in a tremulous whisper, to spare her by re- 
Although advancing towards| |fraining from all reproach. 
womanhood, the young Elizabeth was still looked upon in her family as achild.!} ‘‘ The four young men stepped quickly forward, and, surrounding the bed, 
and treated by her father and brothers more as their play'thing than their com ||they removed their sister's hands from her face, which she had hastily sought 
panion. Her education had been much negleeted, ant! she was deficrent in} to conceal at their approacn, and as they each in tarn imprinted a kiss upon 
even the common acquirements of French and music ; she had been suffered her flushing cheek, the three eldest exclaimed, 
to grow up in the savage region where she had first seen the light, like awild| ‘ * Courage, Elizabeth Mikailowaa,’ (Elizabeth, daughter of Michael,) ‘ you 
flower, untended and uncared for; but, like many a wild flower which swrpass-| shall be avenged !’ 
es in beauty and sweetness the garden’s pride, her native charm asserted itself ** But Ivan, the younges', and the one she best loved, whispered as he tend- 
despite the absence of all cultivation ; and the first time Count A saw her erly kissed the tears from her eyes, * Elizabeth Dushinka’ (iny soul,) * weep 
perform the characteristic dances of her country to the wild music of a Cos-|ino more ; you shall be consoled!’ 
sack chorus, he thought he had never beheld in the courtly circles of St. eon “ And Elizabeth, casting herseif upon his breast, nurmured, ‘Oh, Ivan, my 


ready the living image of her Georgian mother. 


burg anything so captivating as that untutored, child-like girl. ) ‘brother, let no harm befal him !” 
“As a resource against ennui, A devoted his leisure hours to the im-|| “ When the brothers withdrew from their sister’s presence it was settled 
provement of Elizabeth's educatica ; he taught her French, German, and rou-||that one of them should forthwith proceed to Moscow to bring Count A—— 
sic ; and such was her aptitude in learning, that in little more than a year the, to account forhis delinquency, and an amicable dispute arose between them 
The danger of such an/'as to which of the four should be chosen for that mission, the eldest warmly 


fair pupil knew as much as her youthful master did 4 i 
intimate association between a guileless and beautiful girl and a handsome dis- 
sipated young man, would have been evident to any parent possessed of more 
worldly wisdom than Geners| P——; but with a blindness which sprang from 
his own honest and loyal nature, the old father continued to leave them con 

stantly together, and isolated from all other society, long after A —— had dis-. 
covered that the unformed girl had ripened into a fascinating woman, and that. | 
his manner to Elizabeth had changed from the playful authority of the self-con-- 


| 


lasserting his right of seniority to represent the family, and the others as warm- 
ly combating that argument. Their father ended the dispute by deciding 


that they should draw lots for precedence, and that should he to whom the 
first number fall perish in his encounter with A , be should be replaced by 
the next in succession, and so on until the Count had paid the forfeit of his life 
for his baseness. 

* Tt fell to |van's lot, to vindicate the family honour, and within an hour af- 
ter that point had been settled, he was in a kibitka on the road to Moscow, ac- 


stituted preceptor to the tender deference of the aspiring lover; while the 
companied only by a servant of the General's, and intending to travel night 


sportive familiarity of Elizabeth had softened into a blushing reserve, which 
would have aroused the apprehensions of a keener observer than her father as 
to the state of her heart, and the fact of a warmer sentiment than friendship} 
existing between her and the Count. Had her brothers been at home, the se- | 
cret of the lovers would have been soon discovered ; but they were in the) 
Ukraine with their regiment, and there was no judicious friend near Elizabeth 
to warn her against the imprudence of apeveraging a passion for one whose ele- 
vated rank and great worldly possessions would prove a certain barrier to his’ | 
union with the portionless daughter of a soldier of fortune. So that, with no-|| 
thing to counteract her lover's influence over her mind, aad no check upon that), 
holy confidence of a young and pure heart, which tvo often alas! leads to the} 
ruin of the innocence from whence it springs, Elizabeth walked blindly towards | 
the precipice to which A was gradually conducting her, nor dreamed of! | 
harm until too late to guard against it. : 

Time wore on, and the two years allotted for Count A ‘s retirement hav-|| 
ing expired, he prepared to quit Wladi Caucasus for Moscow, where he had ob-), 
tamed permission to visit his mother before resuming his military duties at St.) 
Petersburg. The despair of Elizabeth at this separation would have be'reyed 
her secret, had not A soothed her anguish bv persuading her that his sole 
motive for proceeding to Moscow was to obtain his mother’s consent to their 
marriage, and that the moment he had obtained her concurrence, he would re- 
turn to the Caucasus, and formally demand her hand of the General. Nor!) 
was thiy a deliberate deception on his part ; he quitted her with the firm inten- 
tion of svon claiming her as his bride, and he loved her sufficiently to desire 


thet event as ardently as she did herself, But unfortunately he was of a char- 


and day without a pause. During this rapid jourvey he had ample time to re- 
volve in his own mind the surest method of effecting a meeting with Count 
A without any person but himself and his adversary being privy to the af- 
fair: for, aware of the extreme rigour with which duelling is punished by the 
Russian laws, he felt assured that were the family of A to obtain any 
suspicion of the motive that brought him to Moscow, they would not scruple 
to prevent the meeting, and by their interest cause the challenger to be sent 
from the place under arrest. It was, therefore, incumbent upon him to take 
his measures with the utmost precaution ; and he was still divided between 
the expediency of writing to Count A—— upon his arrival, or at once seek- 
ing an interview wih him, without any previous announcement, when the gor- 
geous domes and cupolas of Moscow, clustering in the air, burst upon his 
view in their dazzling variety of green, vermilion, and ultra-marine, covered 
with golden stars. 

** Chance, which had decided that [van P—— should become the avenger 
of his sister's honour, again came to h’s aid, and settled at his very entrance into 
the city the question that had agitated him throughout the journey. He had 
never seen Count A , but the letters of Elizabeth during the earliest pe- 
riod of his sojourn at Wiadi Caucasus had been filed with descriptions of her 
young and noble preceptor, and among other particulars, she had specified a 
personal peculiarity which, although it might appear to common minds asa 
defect, assumed to her romantic and enthusiastic imagination a character su- 
perior to that of mere physical beauty—something heroic, that served to dis- 


tinguish him from the herd of well-looking and well-dressed military flutterers, 
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In the single campaign he had made against the revolted Circassians, A—— 
had received a sabre-cut on the head which had well-nigh proved fatal. With 
gteat difficulty he had recovered from the effects of that wound. and without 
any personal disfigurement ; but still, it had left and indelible mark ; for al- 
though the scar itself was concealed by his clustering chesnut locks, the hair 
upon the injured spot had turned completely white. The strange contrast form- 


ed by this broad line of silver amidst the golden brown corls that covered his’ 
handsome head was the first thing that Caught the atteation of a stranger on), 


seeing Count A , and the yoong man showed a sortof excusable coquetry 
in rendering it as evident as possible by wearing his hair very long ; for he look- 
ed upon that bleached jock as a brevet of bravery, and a far more honourable 
decoration than even the military crosses that hung upon his breast. 

* This mark, then, served to precipitate the meeting with A , which 
Ivan P—— had journeyed from the Caucasus to effect. The young Cossack 
had already traversed a considerable part of Moscow, when, on approaching 
the Holy Gate, his kibitka was obliged to draw upatone side for a few mo 
ments before entering, in order to leave free egress to a throng of carriages 
which were passing out of it. Noman, be his rank what it may, ever passes 
through the Holy Gate of Moscow without uncovering bis head—an act of faith 
and reverence addressed by all good Kussians, from the emperor downwards, 
to the miraculous image of the Virgin which occupies a niche over the archway. 
As the carnages defiled, and Ivan’s driver prepared to pursue his way, an ele- 
gant-looking cavalier, mounted upon a splendid English horse. cantered up to 
the gate, and there reining in his steed, he took off his hat, and passed beneath 
at a slow pace. Ivan's attention had bezn immediately attracted by the ex 
treme beauty of the horse, and the graceful figure of its rider ; but the mo- 
ment the latter uncovered his head, the young Cossack’s admiration was con- 
verted into a sentiment of almost savage joy, as he remarked above the left 
temple of the horseman, a Jong lock of snow-white hair, amidst the profusion 
of sunny curls that clustered round his forebead. 

Ivan felt not adoubt in his mind that he beheld the seducer of Elizabeth ; 
and throwing himself out of his kibitka, he conquered his feelings sufficiently 
to approach the cavalier with apparent calmness, and to accost him with the 

iteness due from one stranger to anether. 

* * You are Count Constantine A , L believe ?’ he asked. 

“*] am,’ was the answer. 

“ * And I am Ivan Mickailowitsch P , lientenant in the P 
of Cossacks !* pursued the youth, in a less collected tone. 

««@ Well, sir!’ said the Count with haufeur. 

“© Did you, or did you not, receive a Jetter from General P——, in whose 
house you passed two years at Wiadi Caucasus, touching a family affair which 
I need not here specify '’ . 

** « Sir,’ said the Count, with increased haughtiness, ‘I do not recognize 
your right to ask me that question.’ 

** You will recognize it, when | tell you that | am the brother of Elizabeth 
P——, and am, moreover, aware of your conduct towards her. Will you 
matry my sister 

“ ¢T cannot—family considerations forbid such a connexion.’ 

“ Then, sir,” returned Ivan, sinking his voice almost to a whisper, that the 
purport of his words might not be overheard by any accidental passer-by, * you 
‘must fight with me, and that instantaneously.’ 


regiment 


» “ illingly,’ replied the Count, * but | must first return home for my! 


— 
And she eagerly approached one of the windows, prepared to dispense from 
thence her sweetest smile of welcome to the young horseman as he dismounted. 
The Countess followed, but an exclamation of terror burst from the lips of 
both ladies as they beheld Rainbow, riderless, dash into the court, and a 
full stop at the door that Jed thence to the stables. 

*** My son is killed !’ shrieked the Countess. 
|! + Thappened to be at that time in Moscow, and was one of the Countess 
\——’s guests on that day. My carriage drove into the entrance court at the 
lidentical moment J have described, and I learned from the ladies themselves 
the cause of their alarm. While endeavouring to persuace them that their 
terrors had been premature, and that it was very sible that the animal 
might have escaped from some place where his rider had dismounted, a party 
of soldiers entered the paiace, bearing upon a mattress the body of A——, 
covered with blood, and to all appearance dead. 

“To describe the scene that fullowed would be impossible. When the sur- 
igeons arrived, they ascertained that the Count still lived, and that the ball had 
traversed part of the lungs, and lodged near the spive ; there was a slight 
chance that he might be saved ; but it was so slight that the medical men 
would not dwell upon it asa hope. A—— himself, wher he revived. from his 
swoon, felt that he was a lost man, and desiced that he might be lett alone 
with his mother to communicate his last wishes to her. They were shut up 
together for half an hour, and during that agenizing interim the Countess was 
made acquainted wit all that had happened, and for che first time became 
aware of the real nature of her son’s affair with Elizabeth P ——, and of the 
sacred claims she had upon him. Her conduct was admirable upon that oc- 
jcasion. Having ascertained from the surgeons that z:mmediate dissolution was 
not to be apprehended, she despatched a courierto Wladi Caucasus, with a 
''letter to General P——, stating with the utmost feeling and delicacy all that 
bad occurred, and entreating, with as much earnestness as she had formerly 
evinced in forbidding the marriage, that he would without delay bring his daugh- 
ter to Moscow, in order that Count A might make tardy reparation for the 
injury he had inflicted by making Elizabeth his wite before he died-an act 
of justice which would give their child a legitimate claim to his name and for- 
‘tune. 
| “The melancholy summons was answered by the General in person, accom- 
ipanied by his sorrowiug daughter. They found A alive and conscivus, 
‘bot sinking so rapidly, that had the travellers been delayed but one day longer 
! on the road, they would have been too late to give efficacy to the wishes of the 
|'Countess. Every arrangement had previously beeu made by her order to en- 
lable the marriage ceremony to be solemnized immediately on their reaching 
‘Moscow ; they arrived at night, and were at once conducted to the chapel of 
ithe A Palace, whither the dying bridegroom was at the same time con- 
\veyed, stretched upon the couch from which he never more was to rise. Not 
‘a word of recognition was soffered to pass between him and Elizabeth, lest 
\the emotions inseparable from any demonstration of tenderness should, by pre- 
||cipitating his last moments, defeat the purpose for which they had been brought 
|together. What a trial for a young girl not seventeen years old! what a com- 
plication of sorrow to assail a young and tender heart at once! Her brother 
| killed by the hand of her lover ; ber lover dying by that of her brother! and, 
i \for what purpose wassbe there ‘—to wed the murderer of Ivan! his bleeding 
|'shade appeared to rise up before her, and forbid the profanation. 
|| “The ceremony began and ended amidst the stifled sobs of the witnesses as- 
‘sembied ; Elizabeth alone remained tearless ; her feelings were wrought upto 


“* That is unnecessary. I have pistols and swords in my kibitka—I leave! that painful degree of imensity which precludes the relief afforded by weep- 


you the choice of your weapons, but [ will not lose sight of you until the er |ing. When the vows had been motually pronounced, the rings exchanged, 
rand for which I have journeyed from the Caucasus, has been fulfilled. If land the bride’s last protestations made before the screen of the sanctuary, 


you attempt to quit this spot without me, I shall believe that you intend to! 


sh eld yourself from my just vengeance by informing the police of my inten- 
tions.’ 

“*Su' exclaimed A 
been questioned,) ‘if you knew me better, you would not dare to insult me by such 
asupposition. { desire nothing more than to give you the satisfaction you re- 

uvire of me; but we must settle the preliminaries in a more retired spot than 
thie Will you trust to my honour, and follow me ?’ 

* Ivan signified his willingness to do so, and jumping into his kibiska, direct- 
ed the driver to follow whithersoever Coont A—— should lead. After twenty 


minutes’ drive though the city, they passed the gates, and proceeded on the'|| 


St. Petersburg road, in the direction of Petrowsky, but before arriving at the 
race-course, A——— turned from the high road, and conducted his antagonist to- 
wards a plantation of birch-trees at some distance, where they both alighted 
Ivan, takinz his weapons from the kibitka, ordered the driver to remain with 
the carriage on the skirts of the wood ; while A , knotting the bridle on 
his horse’s neck, turned its head in the direction of Moscow, and gave it a 
stroke of his whip, which sent the gallant animal off at full speed. 

** What are you doing 1’ exclaimed Ivan. 

“* Sending a messenger home to anvounce my death,’ coldly replied the 
Count ; ‘ for | presume that our duel will be fatal to one of us, at least.’ 

“* Of course. The choice of ourweapons rests with-fou,’ said Ivan. 

« « Let it be pistols then—we w th fire together.” 

At ten paces exclaimed the young Cossack. 

«* At three, if you wish it,” replied A——. 

** They both entered the wood ; Ivan's servant followed, carrying the pis- 
tols ; and when they had selected a suitable spot, and measured their ground 
he proceeded to load the pistols, and to prevent the possibility of foul play 


being suspected, placed them on the ground, ard turned his back upon the) 


young men, while each appropriated one to himself. The two combatants took 
aim together with a deliberate coolness and precision which seemed to ensure 
the most disastrous results, and when the servant gave the appointed signal 
by throwing his hat upon the ground, both fired so exactly at the same instant, 
that the two reporte were confounded together. !van immediately fell pierced 
through the heart, and without uttering a word expired. Count A—— re- 
mained standing for a moment. so that the servant for that brief space believed 
that hehad escaped onhurt ; but suddenly clapping his hand to his breast, a 
torrent of blood issued from his lips, and he sank to the earth in a state of ap- 
lifeleseness. 

“ There was to be a dinner-party ai the Countess A——'s on that day, and 

the Princess Olga D—— (who was looked upon as a future member of the 


family) had arrived long before any of the guests, and was complacently con- 


ing her charming person in a long pier-glass in the drawing-room, 

dos with Smashing of was plachig some 

rare exotic blossoms in the young beauty’s fair hair, when the tramp of a horse’s 
feet entering rapidly into the court of the palace was heard. 

“«* That is Constantine, I am sure !’ exclaimed the Princess joyfully, ‘ for J 


, indignantly, (for his courage had never before} 


iA , stretching his arms towards her, exclaimed, * Elizabeth, my wife,— 
my only love—pardon, oh pardon me, ere it be too late!” 

“ Elizabeth rushed into his embrace, and as she met the pressure of his icy 
hips tears for the first time relieved her bursting heart, and a few words, faint 
\!and almost inaudible on his part, broken by convulsive sobs on hers, were ex- 
\\changed between them. A deep silence ensued ; and when the Countess, ter- 
| \rified by the stillness that prevailed, stepped forward to separate them, the 
eternal separation had taken place—Constantine was a breathless corpse— 
‘Elizabeth, to all appearance lifeless as himself, hung over him in a deep 
jswoon. 

« Little more remains for me to addto my recita'. Three months afterwards 
ithe Countess Elizabeth A gave birth to a son; and then, for the first 
‘time since her misfortunes, life appeared once more desirableto her. To de- 
\scribe the affection felt for her mother-in-law would be impossible ; the Count- 
less A appeared to have transferred all the tenderness she had entertain- 
led for her son to his youthful widow and her infantboy. Elizabeth was pub- 
‘licly adopted by her, and has ever since continued to reside under her roof,— 
\surrounded by the splendours and luxuries of life. yet indifferent to the vani- 
ties and pleasures of the world. Her beauty and fortune have caused her to 
be sought in marriage by some of the most powerful nobles in Moscow ; but 
she has remained faithful to the memory of her first and only leve, and has 
never been known to smile spon man since that fatal hour which made her at 
once a wife and a widow. is isthe Countess Elizabeth's first appearance 
at court, and it will probably be her last. She came to St. Petersburg solely 
to place her son, Count Constantine A——, in the Emperor's corps des cadets, 
and tothank his Imperial M+jesty for the promise of a commission for bin 
in the identical regiment of the guard in which his father had formerly serv- 
ed.” 

Thus ended General Y *s narrative. Some few years afterwards I met 
him in italy, one evening at the opera at Genoa ; and | then learned from him 
that the Countess A—— was nomore. She bad diedof a pu/monary com- 
plaint, contracted in a winter journey from the Donsky country, whither she 
had gone to visit her father ; aod, by a singular coincidence, her death occurred 
onthe anniversary of her mournful marriage and widowhood, and in the chapel 
of the A—— palace. She hac caused herself to be carried there, to attend 
for the last time the funeral service which was annually solemnized in memory 
of her husband, and expired at the moment the choristere were chavoting the 
splendid Rassian anthem, “‘ Ghospodi Pomilui,” (‘* Lord have merey upon us !) 
leaving behind her the memory of a saiut. 


THE THREE GUARDSMEN. 
BY M. A. DUMAS. 
Guardsmen have at all periods been a racketing, rollicking set of fellows. 
Whether ancients or moderns, infidels or Christians, rians or janisearies, 
the mousquetaires and Scottish archers of the French ises, or the lifeguards 
of “bonnie Dundee's" own regiment, they have elways claimed, and 7 


jenjoyed, a greater degree of license than is accord 


ied to the more un 
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~ “soldiery of the line. The first in ‘the field, and the lock autof it, they have'| “] 0 you know what the King told me, and that no longer ago than yester- 


| sometimes seemed to think that, by thrashing the king’s enemies, they ac-| night? Do you know, I say, what hie Majesty told me !" 


quired a right to baton his subjects, that captured cities atoned for the wrongs, ‘'‘ No,’ replied the two guardsmen after a moment's silence. | * No, sir, we 

of deluded damsels, and that each extra blow struck in the fight, entitled them do not know it.’ 

to an eatra bottle in the barrack-room. On duty, discipline—off duty, dissipa-| ‘ But I hope you will do us the honour to inform us,’ said Aramis in his 

tion—seems to have been the motto of these geutlemen; and if it be the case, jmost polite tone, and with his most graceful bow. 

that they occasionally forgot the former part of their device, it, on the other,, “‘ He told me that henceforward he would recruit his mousquetaires from 

hand, is no where upon record, that they were oblivious of its latter portion.||among the guards of Monsieur le Cardinal.’ 

Fighting hard and drinking hard, living hard and dying hard, the bravest men) ‘‘ Among the guards of Monsieur le Cardinal! And why so !’ demanded 

and most desperate debauchees of all countries, have worn the uniform of, Porthos abruptly. 

guardsmen. — | ** Because he finds that his own sour wine requires to be improved by the 
_Our old friend, M. Alexandre Dumas, who, if we may believe one of his admixture of some more generous liquor.’ 

biographers, passes twelve hours a day in driving a goosequill for the entertain-| “The two guardsmen coloured up to the eyes. D’Artagnan felt uncertain 

ment and particular edification of his countrymen, found himself, ove fiue morn-| whether he was standing on his bead or heels. 

ing, desperately a: a loss for something to write about. He is, perhaps, not __“* Yes," continued Monsieur de Treville with increased vivacity, * and hia 

the first writer of fiction who has been in a like predicament; aud even if he Majesty is right ; for, by my honour, the mousquetaires cota sorry figure at the 

were, it would be neither wonderful nor unpardonable, seeing that his average court! Mousieur le Cardinal was relating yesterday at the King’s card table, 

rate of production is about three volumes per month. There is a | mit to all jin a tone of condolence that displeased me no little, how those infernal mous- 

things, even to the imagination of a French romance writer; and M. Dumas, quetaires, those sebreurs as he ironically termed them, had forgotten them- 

without € geeption the most prolific of modern scribbters, was for once hard up selves over their bottle at a tavern in the Rou Ferou, and how a patrol of his 

for a s"/pject. ‘guards bad found it necessary to arrest them. I thought he was going to 


L' népital n'est pas pour les chiens, says the French proverb. It oecurred to 
M. Dumas, that the league or two of books in the Bibliotheque Royale were. 
‘aot placed there for the mere purpose of astonishing provincials, or causing 
English tourists to stare and lift up their hands in admiration ; but that one of 
the objects of their preservation might well be, that they should afford sugges- 
tions to any distinguished /ittérateur who happened to be, like himself, in want. 
of an idea. Emerging, therefore, from his comfortable abode in the Chaussee. 
d’Antin, he turned his steps in the direction of the royal library, and was soon 
up to his ears in dusty tomes and jaundiced parchments. After much research,| 
he discovered a folio manuscript, numbered, as he tells us in his preface, 4772 
or 4773, aud purporting to be a memvir, by a certain Count de la Fére, of, 
events that occurred in France towards the latter part of the reign of Louis 
the Thirteenth. Upon perusal, he found this MS. so interesting, that he ap- 
pliea for, and obtained permission to publish it; and the memoir in question 
saw the light under the title of Les Trois Mousquetaires. 

The piquant and interesting matter contained in this book, caused it to be) 
much read, and numerous persons were curious to see the original manuscript. 
To their infinite surprise, however, they cou!d obtain no account whatever of 
such a ducument ; and what was still more provoking, the librarians seemed to 
look upon them as insane when they asked for it. There was much running up, 
and down the library stairs, much mounting upon step-ladders, and tumbling of 
paper and parchment, much grumbling of puzzled librarians and disappointed 
applicants, until at last, the most obstinate became convinced that the aforesaid’ 

S. had no existence save in the imagination of M. Dumas, who had, as it is 
vulgarly styled, ‘taken a rise” out of the public. 

In the spring of the year 1625, a young Gascon gentleman named D’Artag-' 
nan, left his home to seek fortune at Paris. He was mounted on an ill-looking 
cob, some fourteen years of age—that 1s to say, within four years as old as its. 
rider; the sword which his father buckled on him at parting, was more remark-, 
able for its length than its elegance ; his purse contained fifteen crowns, and 
his valise a couple of shirts. ‘lo compensate for this meagre equipment, he 
rode like a Tartar. and fenced like a St. George ; and was moreover possessed 
of three qualifications invaluable to a man who has his way to make in the}, 
world—a clear head, a light heart, and a courage that nothing could daunt.. 
One thing more he had; a letter of recommendation from his fatherto Mon | 
sieur de Treville, captain of the mousquetaires, or body-guards, of his Majesty’ 
Louis the Thirteenth 

Nearly the last words of the worthy old Gascon, who was compelied by his, 

verty torend his son forth into the world thus slenderly provided, were ao} 
injanction to honor the King and Cardinal Richelieu, then in the zenith of his) 
power, and to fight as often as he could get an opportunity. With such coun | 
sels yet ringing in his ears, it is not surprising, that before reaching Paris; 
young D'Artagnan gets into a very pretty quarrel against overpowering odds, | 
is somewhat toaltreated, and, while senseless from the blows he has received,| 
has his letter stolen from him by an emissary of the Cardinal, among whose 
political enemies M. de Treviile stagds in the foremost rank. ‘he young ad-) 
venturer, however, consoles*himsel for his loss, shakes his feathers, and arrives) 
at Paris without further accident. Before entering the capital he disposes of 
his horse, of whose uncouth appearance he is heartily ashamed ; and after itm-| 

oving his toilet as well as his scanty wardrobe will allow, he proceeds to the! 
fotel of Monsieur de Treville, where he falls in with the three mousquetaires| 
who give a title to the book, in which, however, D’Artagnan plays the most, 
conspicuovs and important part. He finds the hotel Treville thronged with 
applicants for an audience, petitioners, mousquetaires, and lackeys bearing let 
ters from persons He sends in his neme, and after. 
some delay, is admitted. tiese is M. Dumas’ account of the iis view. 

** Monsieur de Treville was that day in a particularly bad humour; neverthe- 
less he returned D'Artagnan’s profound bow with a polite inciination of the. 
head, and smiled at the strong Gascon accent in which the young man uttered 
his compliments. ‘The sound recalled to his miud his own youth and his na-, 
tive country, two things of which the recollection is apt to make most men 
smile. He then waved his band to D’Artagnan, as if requesting him to have a. 
moment's patience, and approaching the dour leading to the anteroom, he called. 
out in an imperious and angry tone— 

“* Athos! Porthos! Aramis!’ 

“Two mousquetaires, who had already attracted D’Artagnan’s attention, 
left the groups of which they formed a part, and entered an audience chamber, 
of which the door was immediately closed behind them. 

“There was a remarkable contrast in the appearance of these two guards-| 
men. One wasa man of gigantic stature, loud-voiced, and of stern and haughty 
couritenance ; the other, on the contrary, was of gentle and naive physiognoiny | 
with smooth rosy cheeks, a soft expression in his black eye, a delicate mustache. 
onfhis wpper lip, white hands, and a voice and smile remarkable for their mild 
hess. The bearing of these two gentlemen upon entering the presence of their: 
captain, showed aheser mixture of submission and dignity, which excited the: 


laugh in my face as he said the words, looking at me ail the time with bis tiger 
cat eyes, Morblue! you ought to know something about it. You were 
amongst them; the cardinal named you, Mousquetaires, indeed, who allow 
themselves to be arrested! But itis my fault for not choosing my men better. 
What the devil possessed you, Aramis, to ask me for a guardsman’s aniform, 
when a priest’s surplice would have suited you better? And you, Porthos, 
what is the use of your wearing that magnificent embroidered sword-belt, if 
the weapon it supports is of such small service to you? And Athos, I do not 
see Athos. Where is he” 

‘“** Sir,’ replied Aramis gravely, ‘he is ill—very ill.’ 

“«Til, say yout And of what disease!” 

“«TIt is feared that it is the small-pox, sir,’ replied Porthos, who was de- 
sirovs of putting in a word. ‘It would be a great pity, for it would assuredly 
spoil his appearance.’ 

“*Tve small-pox! A fine story indeed! ‘The small-pox at his age! Not 
so! But wounded, I suppose—killed perhaps. Sangdieu ! Messieurs les 
Mousquetaires, | insist upon your ceasing to frequent taverns and places of bad 
repute. | will have no more brawling and sword-playing in the pubhe streets. 
{ will not bave my regiment made a laughing-stock to the Cardinal's guards, 
who are brave fellows, prudent and quiet—who do not get themselves into 
trouble, and if they did, would not allow themselves to be arrested, Net they! 
They would sooner die upon the spot than recede an inch. It is only the 
King’s mousquetaires who run away or are taken prisoners.’ 

‘Porthos and Aramis trembled with rage. They would willingly have 
strangled their chief, if they had not felt that it was the great affection he bore 
them that induced him to speak thus harshly. ‘They bit their lips till the blood 
came, and clutched the hilts of their swords in silent fury. Several of the 
guardsmen in the anteroom, who had heard Monsieur de Treville’s summons 
to Athos, Porthos, and Aramis. and sespected what was going on, had applied 
their ears to the tapestry, and lost not a word of their captain's reproaches, 
which they repeated to those around them, who in their turn repeated them 
to their comrades on the staircase and in the courtyard. In an instant, from 
the anteroom to the street, all was commotion. 

“*Ha! his Majesty's mousquetaires allow themselves to be arrested by the 
Cardinal's guards !’ continued Monsieur de Treville, who was as furious as his 
soldiers. *Aha! sirs, six of his eminence’s guards arrest six of the Kings ! 
Morbleu! ihave made up my mind what todo. | will go at once to the 
Louvre, resign my post as captain of mousquetaires, and solicit a lieutenancy 
in the Cardinal's guards ; and if | am refused, morblue! I will torn priest !’ 

“At these words the murmur outside the audience chamber became an ex- 
piosion. On all sides oaths and blasphemies were resoundwg. D'Artagnan 
looked about for a place to hide himself. He felt a strong imelination to get 
under the table. 

*«* Well, captain,’ said Porthos, who was completely beside himself with 
rage and Vexation, ‘ the truti is that we were six against six ; but they attacked 
us treecherously ; and before we could draw a sword, two of us were dead 
men, and Athos desperately wounded and equally useless. You know Athos, 
captain ; well, twice he tried to get up, and twice he fell down again. Never 
theless, we did not yield ourselves prisoners; we were taken off by main 
force, and on the way to the guard-house we managed to break away from them. 
4s to Athos, they thought him dead, and left him on the ground. ‘That is the 
real truth of the matter. And what then, captain! One cannot win every 
battle. The great Pompey lost that of Pharsalia, and Francis L., whe from 
what I have beard, was no fool in the fighting way, got roughly handled at 
Pavia.’ 

“* And I have the honour to assure you, sir,’ said Aramis, ‘ that I killed 
one of the guards with his own sword, for mine was broken at the first 
onset.’ 

“* T did not know that,’ said Treville ina more gentle tone. ‘I see that 
the Cardinal exaggerated matters.’ 

“* But for heaven’s sake, sir,’ continued Aramis, encouraged by the sof- 
tened manner of his commander, ‘for heaven's sake, do not mention that 
Athos is wounded : he would be in despair if the King heard of it; and as 
the wound is very serious, having passed through the shoulder and entered 
the breast, it is to be feared. > ; ‘ ” 

“ Atthis moment the tapestry that covered the door was raised, and the 
head of a man of noble aspect and handsome features, but feariully pale, ap- 
peared below the fringe. . 

Athos!’ exclaimed the two guardsmen. 
“© Athos !" repeated Monsieur de ‘t reville, himself. 
* You asked for me sir,’ said Athos to Monsieur de Treville, in a calm but 


enfeebled voice—-' my comrades told me that you asked for me, and J hastened 


to obey your summons.” 
* And s» saying, the mousquetaire entered the room with a tolerably firm 
step, In full uniform and belted as usual. Monsieor de Treville, touched to 


admiration of D'Artagnan, who was already disposed to look upon the mous || the seul by this proof of courage, sprang to meet Lim. 


quetaires as demigods, and upon their chief as an Olympic Jupiter, armed with | 


all bis thunders 


“ «7 was telling these gentlemen,’ saul he, * that J forbid my movsquetaires 
to expose their lives wihout necessity ; that brave men are very dear to the 


‘Monsieur de Treville took two or three turns up and down the apartment, | King, and hs Majesty knows ‘hat bis mousquetaires are the bravest mea upon 
silent, and with a contracted brow, passing each time before Porthos and Ara- the face of the earth. _ Your hand, Athos !’ 


ais, who remained mute and immoveabie as if upon the ‘parade ground.—| 


at 
* And without waiting for the new comer to hold out bis mght hand, Mon- 


Suddenly lie stopped, and measused them from head to foot with an angry jsieur de Trevilie seized and pressed it eoergetically, uot observing that’Athos, 
glance i 


ay 


in spite of bis command over himself, writhed with pain, and. grew each mo- 
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"ment paler than before. The room-door had remained half open, and a loud! | 


murmur of satisfaction from without replied to the words addressed to Athos’, 
by Monsieur de Treville. The heads of two or three mousquetaires, who for- || 
got themselves in the enthusiasm of the moment, appeared at the opening of | 
the tapestry. Doubtless Monsieur de Treville was about to check sharply || 
this infraction of the lawsof etiquette, when he suddealy felt the hand of): 
Athos contract in his, and looking at the guardsmen, he saw that he was going || 
to faint. At the same moment Athos, who bad snmmoned all his energies to , 
struggle against the sufferings he endured, was overcome by the torture of his | 
wound, and fell senseless to the ground. } 

A surgeon !’ cried Monsieur de Treville ‘My surgeon—the King’s—!) 
the best! A surgeon! or, sangdieu ! my brave Athos will die !’” | 

The swoon of Athos had merely been occasioned by loss of blood. The)| 
surgeon declares there is no danger, and D’Artagnan, who has stood his ground || 


with true Gascon tenacity, at length obtains an audience. The loss of his) 
letter of recommendation now proves a great disadvautage to him. In those | 
days of courtintrigue and espionage, men were naturally suspicious of), 
each other and the mingled naiveté and shrewdaess of the young Bearnais,, 
are causes for Monsieur de Treville at first suspeciing him of being a spy of, 
the Cardinal's. His suspicions, however. are wearing off, and he is disposed)! 
to be useful to D’Artagnan, although he cannot admit him into the mousque-|| 
taires—a noviciate of two years in some other regiment being the indispeusa || 
ble condition of admission into that favoured corps—wher D’Artagnan, hap || 
pening to look out of the window, starts, reddens with anger, and rushes to the | 
door. He has recognised, in a passer-by, the person who had stolen his letter ; 
and leaves Monsieur de Treville iy doubt whether he has to do with a madman | 
or with an emissary of the Cardinal's, who, fearing himself suspected, takes!) 
this pretext for effecting a retreat. 

In his hurry to leave the hotel and pursue his robber, D'Artagnan gets into, 
all sorts of scrapes. On the landing-place he runs against Athos, who is re-)| 
turning home after having his wound dressed. Some hasty words pass. a chal |, 
lenge is the result, and rendezvous is taken for noon in a field near the Carmel-| 
ite convent, then a favourite duelling ground Jn the gateway of the court. || 
yard, Porthos is talking with one of his comrades, and D Artagnan, in trying! 
to pass between them, gets entangled in the velvet cloak of the former, and!! 
discovers, what the guardsman had been most anxious to conceal, that the front: 
only of his embroidered shoulder-belt was gold, and the back mere leather | 
Porthos, not baving sufficient pistoles {o purchase a whole be!t, had gratified)! 
his vanity with half a one, and wore his cloak to conceal the deficiency The 
young Gascon finds himself with a second duel on his hands, and sets himself 
down as adesd man Meantime his robber has disappeared, and as D’Artag || 
nan is proceeding in the direction of his lodging, he encounters Aramis, stand-|| 
ing in the middle of the street with some other gentlemen. Furious with him || 
self for the follies he has been committing, D’Artagnan has made a resolution | 
to be all things to all men, at least for the hour or two that he still has to live ; 
and observing that Aramis has dropped a handkerchief, and placed his foot) | 
upon it, he hastens to drag it trom under his boot, and present it to him with a! 
most gracious bow and smile. A coronet and cipher on the embroidered cam 1! 
bric attract notice, and draw down a shower of raillery upon the head of tae’, 
mousquetaire, who, in order to shield the honour of a lady, is compelled tol! 


deny that the handkerchief is his. [lis companions walk away, and Aramis! |* 


isparing you; 


‘“‘Inconvenienced certainly, and you hurt me terribly, [I must acknowledge, 
shen you ran against me just now; bot I will use my left hand, according to 
such circumstances. Do not suppose on that account that I am 
I fight decently with both hands, and a left-handed swords- 
man is an awkward antagonist when one is net prepared for him. IT am sorry 
I did not tel! you of it sooner, that you might have got your hand in accordingly.” 

«* Traly, sir,’ said D'Artagnan, with another bow, ‘I know not how to ex. 
press my gratitude for such courtesy.’ ‘ 

“+ You ere too obliging to say eo,’ returned Athos, with his princely air; 
‘let us talk of something else, if not disagreeable to you. Ah, sangliew! you 
hurt me terribly! My shoulder burns’ 

«Tf you wou'd permit me,’ said D’Artagnan, timidly. 
* What then, sir?’ 
“«T have a balm that is wonderfully efficacious in the cure of wounds. I 


my custom in 


ihold the recipe from my mother, and have myself experienced its good effects.’ 


Well?’ 
‘** Well, 1 aim sure that in less than three days it woold heal your wound ; 


‘and at the end of that time, sir, it would stii] be a great bonour for me to meet 


you” 
F “ D’Artagnan said these words with a simplicity that did credit to his natural 
courtesy of feeling, at the same time that t could not give rise to the slightest 
doubt of his courage. 

“* Pardieu, sir!’ said Athos, ‘ your proposition pleases me, not that I can 
accept it, but because it is that of a chivalrous gentleman. It is thus that 
spoke and acted those heroes of Charlemagne’s days, on whom every cayalier 
should strive to model himself Unfortunately we do not live in the times of 
the great emperor, but in those of Cardinal Richelien ; and however well we 


‘might keep our secret, it would be known before three days bad elapsed that 


we intended to fight, and our duel would be prevented. Ah ca! where can 
those idlers be !” 

“Tf you are in haste, sir,’ resamed D’Artagnan with the same simplicity 
with which he had a moment before proposed to pot off the duel for three days 
—* if you are pressed for time, and that it pleases you to finish with me at 
once, let me beg of you to do so.’ 

“* Another proposal that I like,’ said Athos with an approving nod of the 
head ; ‘it is that ofa man lacking neither wit nor valour. Sir, I like men of 
your stamp, and I se that if we do not kill one another, T shall hereafter have 
much pleasure in your society But let us wait for these gentlemen, I beg of 

u Ihave plenty of time, aad it will be more according to rule. Ha! here 


comes one of them.’ 
“At that moment the gigantic form of Porthos appeared at the extremity of 


the Rue Vaugirard. 
«“¢ What!’ cried D’Artagnan, ‘ Monsieur Porthos is one of your seconds?” 
“* Ves; is it disagreeable to you?’ 
“« By no means.’ 
“* And here is the other’ 
“D'Artagnan turned his head and recognised Aramis. 
“ What!’ he exclaimed in still greater astonishment, ‘ Monsieur Aramis is 
the other 
««* Certainly ; du you not know that we are never seen asunder, and are 
nown in court, camp, and city, as Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, or the three 


inseparables! But you are just arrived from Gascony, which accounts for 


reproaches D Artagnan with nis officiousness. The Gascon blood gets up,'| or being vnaciuainted with these circametasces.’ 


good resolutions are forgotten, and a third rendezvous is the result. 


“ Meanwhile Porthos, who had abandoned his cloak and charged his shoul- 


M. Dumas is never more at lome than in the description of duels. Himself) derveh approached, nodded to Athos, but on beholding D'Artegnan, remained 
an excellent swordsman, he luxuriates and excels in the description of points) struck 


and parties, cartes and tierces, and of the vigorous estocades which his heroes}. 
administer to each other. One of the good chapters of the book—and there! 


* This is the gentleman I am to fight with,’ said Athos indicating D'Artag- 
nan with his hand, at the same time bowing to him. 


are many such—-is the one in which D’Artagnan encounters the three redoubt |) a. It is with him that | am to fight,’ said Porch 
able champions whom he has so heedlessly provoked. We will endeavour, by) ‘Not till one o’clock,” said D Artagnan. 


abridgment, to lay it before cur readers. 

“ D’Artagnan knew nobody at Paris, and betook himself, therefore, to his|| 
first rendezvous without seconds, intending to content bimself with those whom | 
his adversary should bring. Moreover, his firm mtention was to make all rea |/ 
sonable apologies to Athos, fearing that there would result from this duel the)! 
usual consequence of an encounter between a young and vigorous man and al 
wounded and feeble one—if the former is conquered, his antagonist’s triumph) | 
is doubled ; and if he conquers, he is accused of taking an advantage, or of)! 
being brave at small risk. Besides this, either we have been unsuccessful ini) 
the exposition of our young adventurer’s character, or the reader will have al-|) 
ready perceived that D'Artagnan was no ordinary man. Thus, although bel) 
repeated to himself that his death was inevitable. he by no means made up his)| 
mind to fall an easy sacrifice, as one less cool and courageous than himself! | 
might perhaps have done. He reflected on ihe different characters of the three} | 
men with whom he had to fight, and began to think that his case was not so} 
desperate as it might have been. He hoped, by the candid and loyal apology 
which he intended to offer, to wake himself a friend of Athos. whose eustere)| 
mien and noble air pleased him greatly. He flattered himself that he should be} 
able to intimidate Porthos by the affair of the shoulder-belt, which he could, if 
not killed upon the spot, relate to every body, and which would cover thel| 
giant with ridicule. Finally, he did not feel much afraid of Aramis, and he re- 
solved, if be lived long enough, either to kill him, or at least to administer to}! 
him a wound in the face, that would considerably impair the beauty of which)| 
he was evidently “so proud. 

* When D’ Artagnon arrived in sight of the waste land adjoining the convent) 
of barefooted Carmelites, noun was striking, and Athos was already on the! 
ground. The guardsman who stil! suffered crueily from his wound, was seat-|' 
ed on a pust, and awaiting bis adversary with the calm countenance and digni- 
fied air that never abandoned him. Upon D*Aragnan’s appearance, he rose 
courteously, and advanced a few steps to meet him. Our Gascon, on his side, 
made his approach hat in hand, the plume trailing on the earth. 

“ ¢Sir,’ said Athos, ‘I have given notice to two gentlemen to act as my/} 
seconds, but they are not come. I am surprised at it, for they are usually 
punctua!.’ 

“* For my part, sir,’ returned D'Artagnon, *! have no seconds. I arrived 
in Paris yesterday, and know no one but Monsieur de Treviile, to whom I was 
recommended by my father, who has the honour to be a friend of his.’ 

“ 4thos glanced at the beardless chin and youthful mien of his adversary, and 
seemed to reflect for a moment. 

** Ah ca!’ said he at last, speaking half to himself and haf to D'Artagnan ; 
‘ah ca! but if 1 kill you, it will be something very like child-morder.” 

“*Not exactly, sir,’ replied D’Arcagnan, with a bow that was not without 


“* And J also,’ said Aramis, who just then came > 

“*Our appointment was fer two o'clock,’ said L’Artagnan with perfect 
composure. 

*** What are you going to fight about, Athos?" asked Aramis. 

“* Faith, | can hardly tell you. He hart my shoulder. And you, Porthos?” 

“*T fight because | am so minded,’ replied Porthos colouring. 

“ Athos, whom nothing escaped, saw a slight smile curling D’ Artagnan’s lip, 

“*We had a dispote about dress,’ said the young Gascon. 

you, Aramis asked Athos. 

““*A theological difference,’ rephed Aramis, making a sign to D’Artagnan 
that he wished the cause of their duel to remain a secret. 

“Indeed !’ ssid Athos looking at D’Artagnan. 

“+ Yes, a point of St. Augustin on which we are not agreed,’ said the latter, 

** Decidedly he is a man of wit and sense,’ muttered Athos to himself. 

“* And now that you are al] assembled, gentlemen,’ said D' Artagnan, ‘ al- 
low me to apologise to you.’ 

“ At the bord apologise, a cloud passed across the features of Athos, Por- 
thos siniled contemptuously, Aramis made a negative sign. 

“* You do not understand me, gentiemen,’ said D Artagnan raising bis head 
proudly. ‘J only apologise in case | should not be able to pay my debt to all 


lof you; for Monsieur Athos has the right to kill me the first, which greatly 


diminishes the value of ny debt to you, Mousieur Porthos, and renders that to 
Monsieur Aramis nearly worthless. And now, gentlemen, I say again, accept 
my apologies, but on that account only—and to work!’ 

“And so saying, he drew his sword with the most fearless and gallant mien 
possible to be seen. His blood was up, and at that moment he would have 
fought not only Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, but the whole regiment of mous- 
quetaires. 

“* When you please, sir,’ said Athos, potting himself on guard. 

“*T was waiting your orders,’ returned D’Artagnan, 

* But the two rapiers had scarcely clashed together, when five of the Car- 
dinal’s guards, commanded by Monsieur de Jussac, appeared from behind a 
corner of the convent. 


*** The Cardinal's guards!’ exclaimed Porthos and Aramis. ‘Sheath your 


jswords, gentlemen !’ 


** But it was too late. The combatants had been seen in an attitude ‘that 


left no doubt as to their pugnacious mtentions, 
“Hola! cried Jussac advancing towards them, followed by his inen. “Hola, 


imousquetaires ! fighting here? And the edicts We have forgotteatheaveh ?’ 


** Your generosity is really remarksbic, gentiemen of the guards,’ said Athos 
bitterly, for Jussac hid been one of the aggressors in the recent ailrays ‘I 
promise you that if we saw you fighting we would not interrupt you. 
us alone, then, and you will have your amusement for nothing.’ 


its dignity ; ‘not exactly, sir, since you do me the honour to meet me with a 
wound by which you must be greatly inconvenienced.’ 


“* Gentlemen,’ said Jussac, ‘I am grieved t@ tell you that tbe thing is 
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greatest pleasure in accepting your polite invitation, if it depended upon us so| 


_, death ; and for what ? 


| which they spring. A 


land are o 
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Duty before every thing. Be pleased to sheath your swords, and 


“Sir,” replied Aramis, parodying Jussac’s manner, * we should have the 


to do, but unfortunately the thing is impossible ; Monsieur de Treville has for- 
bidden it. Move on, therefore ; it is the best thing you.can do.’ 

“ This bantering exasperated Jussac. 
you disobey.’ 


Anglo American. 


igeance will lie concealed for hours and even days, till the victim passes, un- 
‘conscious of his doom, along one of the few tracks which are formed through 
the bushes, more by cattle and horses than by the labour of men. A bullet 
sends the unfortunate wretch to his last account, ‘ unhouseled, unannealed,” 
and a cross marks the spot where he fell. The number of these on the bye- 
ways of Corsica is a frightful record of its evil passions and their consequences. 


‘We will charge you,’ said he, ‘if There are exceptions, aud even honourable ones, to this general rule, but the 


trials at the Court of Assizes at Bastia prove that two thirds of the cases of 


“«¢They are five,’ said Athos in a low voice, ‘ and we are but three ; we shall manslaughter, or rather murder, are committed in secret anbuscade. 


captain if conquered ’ 
‘“* Athos, Porthos, and Aramis drew closer to each other. Jussac was ar- 
ranging his men in line. 


This single moment of delay was sufficient for D’Ar-! inflicted. 


be beaten again, and we must die here ; for I swear not to reappear before the|| It is fortunate that the better feelings of our nature sometimes make a’sue- 
icessful stand against this savage‘thirst of vengeance. 


Two brothers (Albertini) 
stood their trial at Bastia for taking part in a riot in which wounds had been 
The eldest, although hit by his adversary’s ball, had overpowered 


t to make up bis mind ; it was one of those moments that decide a man’s) him, and almost bit his ear off He then wrenched out of his hand the double 


whole life. The choice was to be made between King and Cardinal, and, once! ‘gun, the contents of whose first barrel he had received, but refrained from kil- 


made, it must be persevered in. If ne fought, he disobeyed the law, risked his 
head, and made an enemy of a minister more powerful than the king himself. 
All these considerations passed like lightning through the mind of the young 
Gascon ; but, be it said to his honour, he did not hesitate an instant. Turning)! 


Having called the bystanders to witness 


ling his fallen foe with the second. 
The 


the act, he surrendered quietly to some gendarmes who had arrived 


'gonerosity of his own action surprised and even confused him in the dock. 


“T know,” he said, turning to the spectators, ‘that there are some here 


towards Athos and his friends ‘who will blame me for not having fired the second barrel.” 


““«Gentlemen,’ said he, “allow me to amend the words last spoken. You | 
eaid you were only three, but to my thinking we are four.’ 
“** But you are not one of us” said Porthos. 
rue,’ replied D’Artagnan, ‘I have not the coat; but J have the spirit.) 
In my heart I am a mousquetaire—I feel it, and that leads me on.’ 

“« You may retire, young man,’ cried Jussac, who doubtless guessed D’ Ar- 
tagnan’s intentions by his gestures and the expression of his face. * You may 
retire, we permit it. Begone, then, and quickly.’ 

Artagnan did not stir. 

“+ Decidedly you are a fine fellow,’ said Athos, pressing the young man’s hand, 


lat an immence distance. 


A Frencn officer quartered in the house of a Corsican. proprietor had seduced 


‘his daughter, who was unable to conceal the consequences of her fault. Her 


brother told her betrayer that, according to the custom of the country his life 
was forfeited, but that he was willing to remit this last penalty if marriage en- 
sued immediately. The Frenchman refused, and a duel with pistols was the 
consequence, in which it fell to bis lot to fire first ; he missed his antagonist. 

** Before,” said the Corsican, “ the certain death which awaits you if you de- 
ny me the act of justice which I require, I will give you a proof of my skill ;” 
and turning round, he struck off a solitary leaf trom the dead branch of a tree 
A second refusal followed, and in a moment after 


“ But the three mousquetaires thought of D'Artagnan’s youth, and distrusted the officer received his death-wound from the unerring aim of his opponent. 


his inexperience. 
“* We should only be three. of whom one wounded, and a child,’ said Athos; 
* but they will say all the same, that there were four of us.’ 


Fatal effects spring from most trivial causes in Corsica. In the village of 
Levie, no vendetta, or blood-feud, had existed for years, when the torch of 
discord was thrown amongst the peaceful inhabitants by a cock. This herald 


“«Gentleman,’ said D’ Artaguan, ‘ only try me, aud I swear by my honour that lof the morning had escaped from @ yard, anti was caught by some woman as a 


if we are conquered I will not leave the ground alive." lawful prize 


««« What is your name, my brave fellow?’ said Athos. 
D’Artagnan, sir.’ 


«Well, then, Athos, Porthos, Aramis, and D’Artagnan, forwards!’ cried) hoen accomplished in such a peaceful manner. 


Athos 


“6 hat do you decide to do!” cried Jussac. 


The orignal owner claimed the bird, and was at first refused, 
‘but a priest interposed, and restitution of the cock was at last made. But the 
‘woman to whom herown had been restored was indignant that redress had 
She twisted the cock’s neck, 
‘and threw it in the face of the rival claimant, thundering out, * Since the cock 


lis yours, take it, and——.”’ A pitched battle followed, in which the men on 


“* We are going to have the honour of charging you,’ said Aramis, raising both sides took part, and, almost as a matter of course, death ensued to one o 


his hat with one hand and drawing his sword with the other. 
“ And the nine combatants precipitated themselves on each other with a fury) 
that did not exclude a certain degree of method. Athos took one Cahusac, a@ 
favourite of the Cardinal's; Porthos had Bicaret; and Aramis found himself 
opposed to two adversaries. As to D’Artagnan, he encountered Jussac bim- 
self.—[ To be concluded next week. ] 


the party with whom his slayer had no cause of quarrel. 

The following extract from Fillipini, who, himself a Corsican, has written a 
history of his native land, describes this deplorable state of things in his own 
times (1591). 

** Nothing,” says be, “ is seen in the mountains but bands of men carrying 
.cross-bows, twenty or thirty in number. Theré is not a single person, how- 
ever poor he may be, who has not one of his own worth five or six crowns. 


TRAITS OF CORSICAN AND SARDINCIAN He who is not possessed of this weapon sells his vineyard or his cheenut trees, 
CHARACTER. as if a cross-bow were to him the first necessary of life It is matter of great 


BY GEO. BURDETT, Esq. 
The people of Corsica had constant struggles against their foreign lords, till), 


their incorporation with the French empire produced a unity and fusion of eee without a cross-bow. 


character amongst all classes which hardly exists im any other part of Europe. 


It is true there are many gentiemen in Corsica, in the most retined sense of|'not 


‘astonishment to see men whose whole dress is not worth half-a-crown, who at 


home have nothing to eat, and who would, notwithstanding, think themselves 
Hence the country remains uncultivated, and 
poverty produces robbery. For the slightest cause of anger a man, who dares 
look his enemy in the face, waits for him behind some bush, and, as 411 


the word, whose standard of mental and bodily capacity and cultivation is in-| less as if he were shooting at an animal, kills him without remorse, and with- 


ferior to that of none of the world. There are men of very ancient descent.) out fear of being discovered. of 
\who stagger under the weight of across-bow, nevertheless practise with it all 


of good estate, of considerable influence, very well educated, of sound and en- 
lightened judgment, and highly accomplished ; gifted also with that skill and 

dress in manly exercises which is such a recommendation in the eyes of ap! 
Englishman. ‘These valuable members of society see and deeply deplore. 
those blots on the national character of their countrymen which overlay and | 
obscure their many fine qualities. 

All classes of the inbaoitants of Cape Corse are deserving of unmixed praise. 
They are honest, peaceable, and laborious; a character which is borne out), 
by the flourishing state of cultivation of the northern coast. Amongst them)! 
blood feuds are unknown, and from 1826 to 1830 they were never accused,|| 
either as principals or accessories, of either murder or manslaughter. The) 
cultivation of the vine, andthe art of making wine, are well understood in the | 
villages of Cape Corse, though sadly neglected in other parts of the island.|| 
The Corsican virtues in general are, however, unweighed in the balance ot) 
justice by crimes of the deepest dye. 

The base of the Corsican character is a love of independence, an attachment), 
to his family, and a jealousy of its reputation, which no length of time, change) | 
of scene, or variety of pursuit can impair or destroy ; which,*n fact, are only, 
to be washed out in the life blood of the heart, which beats so wildly for|| 
these cherished predilections. These feelings, which pervade all classes of), 
society in the island, honour our common nature when under the control of)| 


Even children of eight or ten years of age, 


the day, and with such skill that they can hit a mark the size of a crown piece.’ 

A petition was made to the republic of Genoa, in 1715, praying that per- 
mission to carry arms might be refused to Corsicans Researches made in 
the offices of the different provincial administrations proved that in the thirty- 
two years proceeding 1715, 28,715 cases of manslaughter had occurred, or 
897 in each year! 

Let us turn, however, fora moment to the lights in the national picture. 
There is no poisoning, coining, housebreaking, highway robbery, parricide, child 
murder, divorces, or suits for separation; no forgery, bankruptcy, simple or 
fraudulent ; in fact, few if any of the crimes which spring from an excess of 
civilisation. Offences against the person are in an overwhelming majority. 
In 1834 these latter crimes were as 87 in 100, while in France, in the depart- 
ment of the Seine, during the same year, the same description of crimes were 
as ove inten. The proportion of the number of criminals who can read and 
write is more than double tnat of the same class of persons in France ; culprits 
of a superior education are, in proportion, three times as numerous as in the 
latter country ; acurious fact which must be matter of unsatisfactury reflection 
to philanthropists. The proportion of one inculpated person to a thousand in- 
habitants is the same as at Paris, whereas throughout the rest of France it is 
one to four thousand :—** A singular affinity,” says M. Valery, from whom 


reason and religion,—which unfortunately they very seldom are in Corsica | these statistics are taken, “‘ which gives rise to meditation and despondency, 


Hence their love of independence has degenerated jntoa surly resistance to all | 


authority, not only during the Genoese possession, when it was to be excused, | |point. 


if not altogether forgiven, but in later times, under the enlightened government | 
which has done so much for Corsica since the Revo ution of 1830. Pride of 


family connexion leads also to excesses which would be ridiculous if they) tions to the magistrates. 
Ties, the dearest to the||which, though repugnant to the feelings of modern Europe, was in general 


were not also unfortunately unnatural and atrocious. 


as it shows that the two extremities of civilisation have arrived at the same 
” 

Vengeance in Corsica does not always disdain the assistance of the laws. 
Men of consideration, and even priests, address writien and signed denuncia- 
Private resentment dictates this form of proceeding, 


human breast, are broken without the least remorse, to uphold a point of hon | use during the Roman empire. 


our, which, on principle, cannot be defined in Corsica, and which is completely | 
unknown elsewhere. 


Since 1831, trial by jury has been re established in Corsica, but without, 


All the male relations of a murdered man, to the third produeing any good effect. Such an institution, besides the weight of ages 


degree of consanguinity, are obliged personally, by this barbarous code, to| requires the sirictest mora! discipline, in which these islanders are deficient 


avenge his death, not only on the assassin himself, but on all his relations to), 
the third degree 


Since 1831, therefore, crimes of violence have increased rather than diminished 


Hence the number of men who fly from justice through the) /T:e Corsican juryman, swayed by fear or the love of vengeance ; is either too 


mountains and deep forests of Corsica, self-exiled from their homes and their indulgent, or toorevere ; hence the people have more confidence in the ex- 


families, condemned to a precarious existence, and, in most cases, a violent), 


had perhaps done them no harm, and was even unknown to them, or, if known, | 
esteemed. The well-known Gallochio had himself exterminated, with one ex- 
an entire family. 
/ These crimes are committed in manner as inhuman as the feelings from 
i rson doomed to death has very seldom a chance 


verience and impartiality of the stipendiary magistrates than in men whose 


For having slain ove of their fellow-creatures who, likings and prejudices obscure their judgment. 


A young man, named Boualdi, had wounded with a pistol-shot the son of 
the peasant Franchi. ‘ He was unjustly acquitted by a jury at Bastia,” said 
Franchi, ‘‘ but | condemn him.” And there is little doubt that he executed 
the sentence. 

Diodorus Siculus says, that the Corsicans appreciate keenly justice and in' 


ting for his life withan openenemy. The plains and mountains of Cor-| justice, a feeling which has been transmitted in the national character down 
sica are an immense waste of southern vegetation ; two-thirds of the whole is-|\to the present day. The justicesof the peace, who may be considered very 


Here the executioner of hereditary ven- 


tle, the gum cistus and the lentiscus. 


ead with a érackless solitude, green with the arbutus, the myr-| good authority, assert that men who have been committed under their warrant, 
ivery often allow that the judgment against them has been @ just one. 
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1845. 


Che Anglo ‘American, 


M.D——, a judicial fuactionary at Uastia, had lost his way while shooting in) m#king new roads, improving the old oves, insiructing the people, and insisting 
the neighbourhood of that town ; an uvercast evening was closing in when he onthe purchase of the Porte d'armes. The systew is beginning tv work well, 
met aman armed to the teeth, whose sinister countenance was rendered stil] ‘though it is of course impossible to change in fourteen years a national charac- 


more ferocious by a prodigious growth of beard. 


It was necessary, however. 


jter, the growth of centuries. But still Corsica is improving under the wise 


to ask him the way. The man, who spoke French fluently, very civilly put reign of Louis Philippe; and there is no department in France where the 
M.D——on the right road. When within a short distance of bastia, the ban- King of the French and the roval family are more respected and beloved, 


dit, for he wus one, said, 


« Thisis your road, but excuse me from going any further with you, as, Gallociio and Santa Lucia. 


The two most formidable bandits of modern times im the island, have been 
Gallochio was destined for the church, but his 


perhaps, you might not treat me with the same generosity which I have shown /¢vil genius assailed him, not in the siape of a wile, but a father-in-law. An 
towards you ; | am such a one, the bandit whom you have condemned ty, old man, who had an only daughter, saw with grief that his property was ex- 


death.” 
M. D——showed much feeling, which was observed by the other. 


* Never mind,” said the bandit, ‘i bear you no ill will; you have only) made up to be broken by his neighbours’ cattle. 
done your duty. But I store up my vengeance for so and so, tie false witnes- child to Gallochioif he would deliver him from his persecators, 
ses who have caused my condemnation, and,” touching his carbine, ** depend jlochio, rather disgusted with theology, agreed. 


upon it, their day of reckoning will arrive.” 


posed to depredations, which he could not check ; every body’s sheep end 
|\goets but hisown were to be see browsing there, and his fences were only 
He therefore promised his 

this Gal- 
The next morning he shot a 
‘bullock and five goats, which had found their way into the old man's enclosures, 


With this he strode away to a neighbouring thicket, and was soon lost amidst. threatening their herdsman with death if he was seen there again. 


its green bushes. 


Three villages in Corsica are especially famous for their vendette, or blood- 
In the latter piace, one has father and daughter refused 


feuds ; Arbeljlara, St. Maria, and Fozzano. 
raged with ful! vigour since the time of the English occupation in 1797 


| As matters were thos carried with a high band, the estate was cleared in a 
short time, and Gallochio demanded the ratification of the contract. Both the 
Hence arose a deadly eumity, which ended in 
_ the assassination of the father and a preferred suitor, the violation of the daugh- 


Fozzano, whose population amounts to about seven hundred inhabitants, is torn ter, and the burning of the Major of Olmeto’s house, who would not allow the 
by the deadly hatred of two parties, composed of the families of most note in civil marrage to take place. 

the country, which renders the evil almost incurable. ‘The ruin of the village | The gendarmerie were considered fair game, after this exploit, by Gallochie, 
has followed, almost as a matter of course, although it was formerly one of the|,who, of course, was now banished es an outlaw from the havotsof men. He 


richest in Corsica. 
till very lately, and perhaps is, in the extreme, wretched. 


The appearance of this theatre of our bad passions, was |slaughtered by wholesale, adopting stratagems when force was insufficient. 
It resembled a Having heard, for his information was always, excellent, that a corporal's 


town exposed to all the horrors of war and carried by storn, in the very heart ‘guard of the force had set out in pursuit of him, leaving one man at their 


of which, the inhabitants offer a last and desperate resistance ‘rom their houses. 
Every dwelling-place was loop-holed and barricaded, while the windows house which they had just left. 


were almost entirely filled up with large bricks. A fourth part of the popula- 


tion are at war with each other ; hostilities principally exist between the inhab- 
Hence every family had spread about, that the most noted bindit in Corsica had been seen to en- 


itants of the upper and the lower division of the place. 
is doomed, in a manner, to perpetual imprisonment ; and, worse tuan all, 


children cannot be sent to school, as there would be uo mercy for them amongst | 
In fact, these little wretches suck in the love of ven- 
They have also theirown vendet- 
Ou the 10ch of struction stared Gallochio in the face, but his presence of mind was equal to 


this murderous band. 
geance and blood with their mother’s milk. 
te, inwhich they attack one another with loaded pistols. 


April, 1834, Louis Cole, a child aged thirteen, wounded on the head, with a jany emergency. 
charge of sinall shot, a foundling of Ajaccio, who was at a window, and whom ly for him. the dice turned up in his favour. 
Even women chio appeared at the window, dressed 1u the fall uniferm of the dead man, with 


one of his companions had had a dispute with a few days before. 


quarters, in a small village, be, without a moment's hesitation, went to the 
Gallochio knocked at the door, and was ad- 
_imitted by the unsuspecting police soldier, whom he soon despatched with his 
‘stiletto. But how to escape from the liou’s den ' no easy matter, as @ rumour 


ter the village. 

Meanwhile, a crowd of people had gathered round the house, some to give 
notice to the solitary gendarme of the fact, others shouting out that his com- 
rades were seen advancing at double quick time over the brow of a hill. De- 


He determined to make a last cast for his life, and fortunate- 
In two or three minutes Galle- 


lone the characteristic softness of their sex in this fiery atmosphere of hatred '|a carbine in his hand 


and wrath, and are to be seen loading and firing by the side of their fathers || 


brothers, and husbands, in the hottest of the fight. 


Some of the customs of regular warfare prevail amongst this extraordinary | 
peuple ; some vestiges of the right of natious as practised between belligerent led the way to the mountains. 
Every year a truce of a few weeks 1s prociained, for the tillage of ing ten minutes start of the gendarmerie, be soon disappeared, like a shadow, 
In other paris of, amongst the thick arbutus, myrtle. cistus, and lentiscus. 


powers. 
the fie'ds, which is religiously observed by both parties. 
Corsica, a lasting reconciliation is sometimes effected. In 1834, soletan peace 


was made between two factions, who had been divided by a biood-tead of jstreagth and activity. 
very old standing. A formal treaty was signed before a notary to that effect, 


and it mast be allowed for the honour of the Corsican name, that thtse strange- 
The expanse of country spread out at his feet. 


'| A shepherd, tired of poverty and inaction, determined to become a candidate 


ly-cemented friendships are more durable than those of sovereiga states, 
disarming of the inhabitants is now carried on by slow thougs sure degrees, 
and will, it is to be hoped, be entirely accomplished at no very distant date. 


* My friends,” said he, ‘ the greatest ruffian in Corsica has just passed this 
bouse. have seen him myself; let us go in porsuit.”’ 

Rushing down stairs, he put himself at the head of the collected crowd, and 
His followers dropped off one by one, and hay- 


i; , Gallochio has been described to me as a short man, bat a Hercules in 
On the plains he ran like a deer; in the mountains he 
‘sprang up the face of perpendicular rocks lke a moufilon ; he could climb a 
tree like a squirrel, from whence his eagle eye took im at a glance the whole 


j for admittance into Gallochio’s band. In order to do this, be knew that blood- 


Some siringent measure of this kind bas loog bee wanting, as experience has, shed was indispensable, but he was ignorant of the degree of gailt required. 
shown, that a shepherd who enjoys the dignity of carrying a rusty gua on his Coademning, 1a his own mind, all batf-measures, he borrowed a rust-eaten gun 


shoulder, would cons.der hun-eif extremely degraded by any labour besides 
that of tending his flock. An officer of rg arg assured me, that a law 
similar in most of its provisions to the Irish Arms, would be of immense ser- 
vice to the island. 


from a neighbour, posted himseif behind a bush, and shot aman passing by, 
whom he had never seen before. He then presented himeelf before Gallochio, - 
|and explained what he had done, to be eurolled amongst his followers. The 
satrocity of the crime was too great foreven the seasoned conscience of the 


The Corsican police force, which is rapidly improving, wi'l soon be inferior |bandit-chief. 


to nune in Christendom. 
strong, were found quite onable 10 cope with the ferocious outlaws who 
swarmed throughout the country. Although they never stirred out of thei 
quarters less than thirty in number, they were constantly waylaid aud fired 
upon with inurderous effect. ‘ihe service grow so distasteful to the survivors, 
that most of them went to France, and the law was completely trodden ander 
oot. At last, during the reign of Charlies X, @ battalion of Corsican yolti- 
geurs was equipped amongst the natives of the country themselves This 
corps receives the pay and appointments of the gendarmerie, and men are ad 
mitted into it who have hereditary vengeance to execute on any persoo pro 
scribed by government. By thus arming a portion of the bandits against the 
remainder, by allowing them to execute their duty in plain clothes, lyhtly 
equipped with double-barreled gans, and by taking advantage of their greot 


At the Kestoration, the regular gendarmerie, 1200 | 


“ Wreteh !" said he, “rid me of your presence, and never let me be dis- 
usted with a sight of you again, unless you have killed an enemy or a gen- 
darme. Besides, take care not to affront me another time by offering yourself 
jas a reeruit with such a disreputable tool of a guu."’ Hints from Gallochio 
jwere not to be mistaken. 

| The noxt application was more successful. The shepherd hid himself be- 
hind a church-door, and fired ai and killed a gendarme, who was going through 
‘the routine of his duty, unconscious of danger This dreadful deed was. only 
noticed to be approved by the bystanders. ‘The shepherd stripped his victim, 
and went with his clothes aud arms to Gallocle, as trophies of bis prowess, ’ 
\who now admitted him to join the troop. 

| Gailochio was wont from time to time to honour nuptial parties, 


jmakings, &e , with his company at dinner, with his whole band as shades, It ~ 
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local knowledge, activity, and perseverance, the law triumphed et last, and jmay well be supposed that the appearance of these “ uninvited, unexpected . | 


reduced its enemies to wander bouseless and alone amongst the haunts of the 
stag and the wild boar. 

It is necessary perhaps to explain the meaning of the term bandit, a word 
of Italian origin. 1t signifies a banished or proscribed person, aud no degrada- 
tion is implied by the term inthis acceptation. Robvery by force of arms is, 
with very few exceptions, unknown in Corsica, though imihe last century t 
was frequent. in 1739, M. de Saussin, who rejoiced in the title of Apothecary 


Major tothe Army of the Marquis de Maillebors, lodged at a house in Bocogei- jamongst the sharp-set bandits. 


‘guests,”’ rather disiurbed the arrangements fora set party. One day the joy- 
jous company of ou laws heard that ihere was to be shooting at the popinjay,in 
jone of the moontain villages. hither they ali repaired at the appointed time, 
and joined in the sport, their chief hiumse!f carrying off the prize. A few pre~ 
jclous moments, the more delicious from long privation, were given up to danei 

jand Girting with, not to say kissing, the wirls, which, like all earthly pleasures, 
jnad also us term The question * Where shall we dine!” then flew round. 
it was understood that the curate bad invited. 


ano. ‘The proprietor appeared 1o be a man in easy circumstances, aud of very ja knot of select friends, to wind op the dey's amusement, at his hospitable 
good manners, in whose charge the gallant aputhecary left a strong box, con- |board, which the troop immediately decided should smoke for them also. They 
taining four thousand livres worih of plate, jewellery, and money, which was accordingly knocked at the door of the Reverend Amphitryon, were admittedy: » |’ 


all oa is return given up to him untouched This faithful landlord was, how- 
ever, nothing less than a highwayman, as were also two brothers, an uncle, 
and acousin. This band murdered several persous about that time, soldiers, 
suttlers, and others. The chief was arrested and brought to Ajaccio, where he, 
was examined before M. de Saussin, who was astonished at the robber's self-| 
denial in not plundering the box ‘If I jad done so,” he answered, “1 
should have violated the rights of hospitality.” ts 

De Saussin solicited his pardon, which was obtained, on condition of his en- 
listing in the Royal Corsican regimeot, from which he deserted. A year after-; 
wards De Saussin found his protege at Bocogriano. He had returned, to his 
old pursuits, and escorted his deliverer on part of his journey, to provect, 
lim from his own band. 

‘To return, however, from this digression. Much good had been done before| 
the revolution of 1830, by different stringent measures, amongst others, im-| 
prisoning for six months persons found supplying bandits with provisions end 
ammunition. Al last the government of July was called upon to try its skill 


in pacifying Corsica, This has been accomplished toa great extent, by 


jand made known their name, calling, and intentions 


the head of bis own table during the dinner. 
The end of the feast came at last. and with it the gendarmes from a neigh 
bovuring town. The bandits were not in sufficient force to cut their way out of 
the curate’s house, which was now completely surrounded by the police sol+ 
diers. The adjoining house was lower than the curate’s ; the next to that was 
another lower still, at the end of which was a cow-shed a few feet from the 
ground. Nothing, therefore, remained as a last chance of safety, but to break 
a hole through the roof, run the gauntlet of the police fire, drop from house to 
jhouse, and away! A forlorn hope of two or three men, the best and bravest 


|)of the band, were placed at a solitary window, under which the police mustered 
in greatest strength, with orders to amuse them with a hot fire during the ee >> 


cape. All the outlaws succeeded in gaining the open country, ex the last 
of the forlorn hope. His companions had all God sin their turn, we he was =) 


The guests were dig- 
missed without ceremony, but Gallochio insisted that the curate should eit at»>>» 


preparing to do the same, when a gendarme ran across the way, and levelled |. « 


his carbine at the remaining bandit from a doorway, right uader the window © 
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whet the latter stood. The did ‘the ‘fein the window.’ Both! 


fired at each other at the same moment of time, and each with deadly effect. 
The gendarme fell pierced to the heart ; his antagonist was shot through the 
brain. In this encounter the gendarmerie lost four men. 

On certain occasions Gallochio was as generous as he was brave. He once 
suet a poor Luchese labourer, who had been robbed of his little savings by one 
of his band, and who sat crying by the way side. 

“ What is the matter, friend!” said the bandit. The story was soon told. 
with “many a sad sigh and heavy groan.” ‘* Come with me,” said Gallochio, 
*‘and if you can point out amongst a number of men whom I will show you, 
the delinquent, trust to me for recovering your own.”’ 


en they joined the band, who were at no great dis'ance, the robber was, 


identified, and received a tremendous beating from the hands of his chief, who 
restored the whole of his money to his wo-begone protege. 

Another time Gallochio had dined, self-invited, at the house of rather a rich 
proprietor, if report says true, a Pisan. ‘Tho name and pursuits of his guest 
were not unknown to the host, who at table treated Gallochio with marked at- 
tention. The Pisan, after dinner, drew the outlaw chief aside, and offered him 
a large bribe if he would despatch some person at enmity with the entertainer. 
Gallochio’s wrath waxed furious at the proposition. 

“‘ Scoundrel !” said he, “ do you think that | am a hired assassin! Consider 
yourself lucky that I have broken bread under your roof. My having done so 
alone ensures your safety. Wretch! if you have any foes to get rid of, do as 


about the streets for some days, saw him approaching. Both drew pistols, but 
| Santa Lucia, the quicker of the two, shot his enemy dead. A small knot of 
|| women and boys had gathered round him, from whom he asked his way out of 
the town, and by them he was directed to the quarters of the custom-house of- 
ificers, which he soon reached at a good round pace. The sentry perceiving a 
‘man coming along followed by a crowd, shouting out, ** Stop the assassin !’’ 
levelled his piece and told him to stand. Santa Lucia said, “* What have {I 
‘done? If you shoot me you will commit murder, as, whatever these people 
‘may say, I have done nothing wrong.” Having elosed by degrees with the. 
'so dier during these few words, he threw the latter for an instant off his guard 
by the openness of his manner. ‘This was enough for Santa Lucia, who felled 
him to the ground with four blows of his stiletto. He then seized the soldier's 
\weapon, dashed through the main gateway of the barracks, and was soon out 
lof the town. About three hundred yards from Ajaccio he met a Corsican vol- 
jtigeur, who made a useless attempt to stop him. ‘ His step was or the moun- 
tain,” and, being wellarmed, he set both resistance and pursvit at defiance. 

| Having gained his stronghold his s'eps were marked with blood wherever he 
‘went, and the list of his murders had already reached nine, two years ago, His 
wife, his sister, and one friend, were alone intrusted with the secret of his 
whereabouts. His sister was a most beautiful girl, or rather amazon, who had 
refused many offers of marriage, on account of her devoted attachment to Santa 
‘Lucia, whose love of vengeance she shared During the day she assisted her 
sister-in-law in her household duties, and at night, slinging a double-barreled 


J do, kill them yourself.” 
Gallochio’s reputation was now at its zenith. He had pitted himself against) 


igun and a box of cartridges across the shoulders, she used to plunge into 
trackless thickets, to carry food to her brother. ; 


Fresrvary 8, 


the whole force of the French government, and the united strength of the gen-|| Last vear a hot pursuit obliged Santa Lucia and his cousin, Giacomini, to fly 
darmerie, and had been victorious in the strife. Thirty-five separate eegergored | Sardinia, where they inade themselves universaily popular an.ongst the in- 
hung 1834. At the the! ‘habitants. Santa Lucia freely accorded his protection to any injured person 

capture, entered into what 1s callec Fan-|'who sought it inthe island. The Sards at last gave him the title of * Ill 
saction” with him—in other words, a secret understanding by which he was! Guerricto, ’ the warrior, from his approved courage and conduct. A cousin 
allowed to quit the svil of Corsica, free from molestation. But ||and namesake of his was to be tried at the winter assizes at Bastia, in 1843, 

Solum non animum mutant qui trans mare curront. _ | {for murder, «on which occasion Lucia returned from his exile. It was under- 
He had chosen the Morea as his place of refuge, and lived there some time,| stood that he had the address to remain concealed in the town itself during the 
when news reached him of his brother’s assassination. ‘The blood of the mur- trial ; at all events he issued a mandate for his relative’s acquittal, threatening, 
dered man cried to him from the ground ; he determined to return and slake!lin the contrary event, the judges and jury with death. An acquittal followed 
his vengeance. Gallochio reached his native land, but the hour-glass of his’ as a matter of course. Since then he has declared that, having destroyed all 
troubled life had now well-nigh run out. He had numerous private enemies ; his enemies, he is about to quit his native country for ever, and that he has 
no hope of mercy from government remained ; besides which, his own constt-| chosen Egypt for his future home. I have heard, however, that he has very 
tution had been severely tried by hardship and fatigue, and was now beginning) jately eutered the service of the King of Sardinia, and was almost immediately 
to give way. ' | promoted to the rank of corporal of gendarmes. 
Soon after his return, one of his many foes resolved upon his destruction, and. ‘ ’ . 

to effect it, employed a hired bravo at an enormous price ‘This desperado af- 
fected great friendship for Gallochio, and by degrees gained upon his suspicious, mi 
disposition ; so much so, as to be allowed to join him in many of his expeditions, MARSTON ; OR. THE MEMOIRS OF ASTATESMAN. 
Between Pié de Corté and Acquaviva there is a valley, an enchanting wilder- | PART XV.—[Continued } 
ness of beauty, through which flows the Bestonica, a mountain torrent, spanned | Whether it was my good or ill fortune to make my first effort in the midst 
by a Moorish bridge, now almost in rains. On the left bank, and close to the jof the men whose names have immortalized their day, [ shall not venture to 
bridge, are a few patches of Indian corn, and in the midst a solitary hut, unin-|\decide. But my resolve had been firmly taken—not to remain in Parliament 
habued, except in winter. One autumn day Gallochio was suffering from an/junless [ discovered in myself faculties fit for its service. I was determined 
attack of the fever of the country, when he was joined by his newly-made |not to play the mote if] hac the means of uttering a voice. But now the 
friend, armed only with a wood-cutter’s small axe. As the day declined, the|'whole force of administration was demanded ; and I made up my mind to as- 
bold outlaw grew worse ; a shivering fit crept over him, and unnerved every certain by trial, what no man can be sure of without that tria!, whether I pos- 
limb. Both agreed that it would be better, as they were not very far from the! 'sessed any capacity for public life. 
empty but, to pass the night there. hither they accordingly went, and kind || The subject on which I first spoke was an address to the throne, in answer 
led a fire, over which sat the once formidable chief, cowering, drooping, an/||to the King’s message on the war. On this night Pitt, but lately recovered 

ired bravo drew the axe from his belt, got up, and while the others eyes were jirame. ox, whose energy seemed always to depend on his rival's power, 
fixed on the fire, levelled him to the earth with a one-handed blow, and finally ‘and whose eloquence always rose or fell with the vigour or languor of the minis- 
dispatched him. He then took the watch and gun of the murdered man, in| \ter—Fox, never so great as when Pitt put forth all his strength, on this night 
when a Luchese iabourer came in. orror stricken at what he saw, he ran to) made ampie compensation for lis leacer. e rouse had fatien into lassitude 
the police-station at Pié di Corte with the tale. The gendarmerie immediately! and the beaches were already this when he arose. I had heard him as the hu- 
dispatched a corporal and two men to the spot, who recognised the dead body morist on some trivial occasions of debate. I had enjoyed the social pleasan- 
of Gallochio. The corporal determined to take fortune by the hair. The sol- lury which placed him at the head of the wite; but J was still but imperfectly 
dier stripped the corpse, pierced it with several bayonet wounds, and returned! |acquainted with the etrong sarcasm, the deep disdain, and the grave so- 


to Pié di Corté, giving themselves out as the destroyers of their most redoubt-|/phistry, which this extraordinary man’ could exhibit with such redun- 


ed foe. <A proces verbal put on record their achievements, which were reward- 
ed in a day or two with five hundred francs down; the corporal received, be- 


sides, the cross of the Legion of Honour, which is worth in France, to a non- |! 


officer, 250f. a year. The real secret did not transpire till long 
er. 

Thus perished Gallochio, the last and by far the most celebrated leader of 
bandits in Corsica. Since his time, no organised bodies of nen have roamed 
as outlaws through its wild recesses. 

Santa Lucia,}who is still alive, enjoys the reputation of being at present the 
Fra Diavolo of Corsica. He was sent to schou!, at en early age, in his native, 
district, Sarténe, and was known as a generous, open-hearted boy, alway ready. 
to do a good turn for acompanion. These seeds were, unfortunately, fore-| 
doomed to bring forth bitter fruit, and were in fact, the mainspring of his future, 
career of guilt and wretchedness After leaving school, he lived a contented, 
life for some time, tilling his little patch of ground, and surrendering up his 
spare hours to the chase, of which he was passionately fond. At last the hour 
of bis fall arrived. His brother, a priest, was condemned at the assizes for 
some trifling offence, on evidence which every body in the island believes to be 
false. Santa J.ucia’s warm attachments and antipathies now burst out in vol- 
canic flames. Reputation, property, even life itself, were flung to the winds 
His brother had been unjustly punished, and it was his task to avenge him. 
Having laid wait forthe perjured witness, he placed the unfortunate on his 
knees without a struggle, as his known strength and determination rendered re 
sistance hopeless. 

“ Did you not call Savta Lucia (a Roman Catholic saint) to witness that 
you were speaking the truth ?” 

“ Ves ” 

* Santa Lucia is here to reward you as you deserve.” 

With that he dug out both his victim’s eyes with a stiletto, and wrote a scroll 


with the bloody point. which he pinned to the man’sback : ‘‘ This is the pun-| 


ishment of false witnesses.” A friend of mine, a captain of voltigeurs, actually 
saw thie scroll before it was taken off. 

All restraint was now removed and the evil impulses of Santa Lucia raged 
like the whirlwind. Any, the slightest opposition to his wishes, was punished 
with death. No distance, no lapse of time or fancied security of place, could 
turn him from his fixed purpose, if intent upon shedding blood. A medical 
man had given him some ground of offence, and, amie be wrath, took refuge 


dant case, and wicld with such vigorous dexterity. J must give but an out- 
iline : 
* You have made war,” said he, “and you have made the armsof your 
lcountry contemptible by failures, which you rendered inevitable by your rash- 
iness. You, sir,” and he fixed his flashing eye on the premicr, ** have com- 
imenced that war by a series of declarations, which made our diplomacy as 
contemptible as our campaigns. The national sword had been wrested from 
our hands. But you were not content with that humiliation, and you added te 
it the disgrace of the national understanding. You laid down a succession of 
principles, and then trampled them in the dost on the first opportunity. You 
encumbered yourself for action with pledges which you could have intended 
to sustain, or which in the first collision your pusillanimity threw away. Yet 
U deprecate your perfidy even more than I despise your weakness. I can com- 
prehend the effrontery of a fair aggression ; bu I scorn the meanness of intrigue. 
[ may face the man-at-arms, bot | shudder at the assassin. | may determine 
‘to hunt down and destroy ihe lion, but [ disdain the trap and the pitfall And 
what has been the pretext of his majesty’s ministers? Moderation. In this 
‘spirit of moderation they invaded France ; in this spirit of morderation they 
‘captured her fortresses, and then handed them over to the E:mperor; in this 
spirit of moderation they denounced the nen who had given France a constitu- 
tion ; and in this spirit of noderation you now prepare to rebuild her Bastile, 
to restore her scaffolds, to reforge her chains, of summon all the kings of Eu- 
rope, instead of taking a salutary lesson from the tomb of the monarchy, ex- 
humed, and placed, robed and crowned, upon the throne, with the nation forced 
to offer homage, at once in mockery and terror, to the grinning emblem ; in 
which, with all your philtres, you can never put life again. 

The orator then gave a general and singularly imposing view of the state of 
our European connexions ; which he described as utterly frail, the result of in- 
terested motives, and sure to be broken up at the first temptation. But the 


“ smiles at my alarm ; he has his security at his side—he has the purse, which 
commands all the baser portion of our nature with such irresistible control ! 
On one point I fully agree with the right honourable gentleman—that nothi 

but the purse could ever keep them faithful. Yet, is there nothing but old 
that can bribe ? is there no bribe in territory ? will he not find, when he a 
‘ries to the purchase of allies with the millions of the treasury in his hand, that 
more powerful purchasers have been there before him? When he offers the 
loan, will he not find them offering the province ! when he bids with the #ubsi- 


in Ajaccio, the capital. ither Santa Lucia followed him, and, after loitering 


“first lord of the treasury and chancellor ef his majesty’s exchequer,” said he, | 
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dy, will he not be outbid with the kingdom ? 
of Europe, raising their sense of dignity to the level of their power, should 
disdain the traffic of corruption ; will not the touring of the French cannon in 
the ears of kings make them feel, that, to persist in your ill-omened alliance, is 
to devote themselves to ruin ? 
dare to traffic in the blood of their pee 
feet t will they be dazzled by your gold, ryhile the French bayonet 1s startling 
peal» 5 Within ten years, if Eny.jand exists, she will be without en 
= i or, if she continues to fight, it ¥ iil be in loneliness, in terror, and in des- 

In this strain he poured out his daring conceptions fur more than two hours, 
during which he kept the whole, audience in the deepest attention. He conclud- 
ed in an uproar of plaudits fror, both sides of the House. 

My time now came And the rising of anew member, always regarded with 
a any Spit! of courtesy, produced some additional interest, from the 
knowledge of ry services on the Continent, and my immediate connexion 
with the mir istry, ‘The “louse, which had filled to overflowing in the course 
of Sheri? an’s incomparable speech, was now hushed to the most total 
silence | and every eye was turned on me. J shall say nothing of my 


Or, if tbe anticipated conquerors 


ple, with the grave dug at their 


Pet srbation, further than that J had stood before an enemy’sline of ten! 
".ousand men, with their muskets levelled within balf a hundred yards of! 


me ; and that 1 thought the benches of the House of Commons on that 
night looked much the more formidable of the two. My head swam, my 
throat burned, my eyes grew dim. I thought that the ground was shaking un- 
der my feet. and I could have almost rejoiced to have sunk into it, from the 
gaze and the silence, which equally appalled me. While [ attempted to mut- 
ter a few sentences, of which | felt the sound die within my lips, my eye was 
caught by the quick turn of Pitt's bead, who fixed his impatient glance upon 
me. Fox, with that kindliness of heart which always forgot party when a 
good-natured act was to be done, gave his sonorous cheer. from that 
iustant I was another man; | breathed freely, and, recovering my voice 
and mind together, I plunged boldly into the boundless subject before 
me. 

After scattering a few of the showy sophisms which the orator of the oppo- 
sition had constructed into his specious argument, | placed the war on the 
ground of necessity. ‘* Nations cannot act like individuals—they cannot sub- 
mit to self-sacrifice—they cannot give up their rights—they cannot affect an 


will they bary ain in sight of the axe? will they || 


front of the battle in the early years of the war, she would have crushed all re- . 
sistance ; or if she had found, by the chance of things, the Continent impene- 
‘trable to her arms, she would have surrounded it with a wall of fire, until its 
factions had left nothing of themselves but their ashes. 
| T was now fully engaged in public life. The effort which I had made ia 
‘Parliament had received the approval of Pitt, who, without stooping to notice 
things so trivial as style and manner on questions of national life and death, 
‘highly applauded the courage which had dared to face so distinguished a Par- 
‘liamentary favourite as Sheridan, and had taken a view of affairs so accordant. 
with his own. From this period, | was constantly occupied in debate ; and, 
taking the premier for my mode!, | made rapid proficiency in the difficult art 
| of addressing a British House of Commons. Of course, I have vo idea of 
| giving myself the praise on this subjeet, which no man can give to himself on 
_any, without offence. But I felt that this was an art which might escape, and 
\lwhich had often escaped, men of distinguished ability, and which might be 
possessed by men of powers altogether inferior. IT must acknowledge, that a 
‘portion of my success was owing tothe advice of that shrewdest, and at the 
same time most frieudly, of human beings, the secretary. *‘* You must be a 
man of business,” said he, “or you will be nothing; for prai e is nothing— 
popularity is nothing—even the applause of the house is nothing. These mat- 
ters pass away, and the orators pass away with them. John Bull 1s a solid 
animal, and likes reality. This is the true secret of the successes of hundreds 
of men of mediocrity, and of the failures of almost every man of brilliant facul- 
ties. The latter fly too high, and thus make no way along the groond. They 
always alight on the same spot ; while the weaker, but wiser, have put one foot 
''before another, and have pusbed on. Sheridan, at this moment, has no more 
weight in the House than he had within a twelvemonth after taking his seat. 
'Fox, with the most powerful abilities, is looked on simply as a magnificent 
speechmaker. His only weight is in his following. If his party fell from him 
to-morrow, all his eloquence would find its only echo in bare walls, and its only 
panegyric in street-placards. Pitt is a man of business, complete, profound, 
indefatigable. If you have his talents, copy his prudence; if you have not, 
still copy his prudence—make it the interest of men to consult you, and you 
‘must be ultimately successful ”’ 

I laughingly observed, that the ‘‘ Nullum numen abest" had been honored 
jwith an unexpected illustration 
| Sir.” said the minister, fixing his keen grey eve upon me, “if Eton had 


tar 


indolent disdain or an idle generosity. The reason of the distinction is, that peyer taught any other maxim, it would have been well worth all the tail of its 
in every instance the nation is a trustee—It has the rights of posterity in its longs and shorts. It is the concentration of wisdom, personal, private, and 
keeping 5 it has nothing of its own to throw away ; it i responsible to every) public ; the polar star of politics, as probably you would say; or, as | in my 
generation to come. if war be essential to the integrity of the empire, war matter-of-fact style should express it, the finger post of the road to fortune.” 

is as much a daty—a terrible duty, | allow—as the protection of our children’s) But there never was a time when ail the maxims of political wisdom were 
property from the grasp of rapine, or the defence of their lives against the mid |'more required. A long succession of disasters had already broken down the 


night robber. But we are advised to peace. No m.w on earth woald do more) 
willing homage than myself to that beneficent genius of nations. But where! 
am I to offer my homage! Am | to kneel on the hig h-road where the enemy's, 
armies, fierce with the hope of plunder, are rushing along! Am [ to build my! 
altar in the midst of contending thousands, or on the ground covered with! 
corpses—in the battle, or on the grave! Or am | to carry my offering to the! 
capital, and there talk the language of national cordia'jity in the ear of the mul- 
tude dragging their king to the scaflold? Am I to appeal to the feelings o 
human brotherhood in streets smoking with civil mas sacre; to adjure the na- 
tion by the national honour, where revolt is an avowed priociple ; to press upon| 
them the opinion of Europe, where they have proclaii aed war witli the world ; 
to invoke them by the faith which they have renounc ed, the allegiance which 
they have disdained, the God whom they have blasphe med’? Those things are! 
impossible. If we are to have a treaty with this ne v order of thinking and 
action, it must be a compact of crime, a solemn agree ment of treachery, a for- 
mal bond of plunder ; it must be a treaty fitter for ihe cavern of conspiracy than 
for the chamber of council ; its pledge must be like th at of Catiline, the cap o 

human blood! No; the most powerful reprobation which ever shot from the 
indignant lip of the moralist, would not be too strong for the baseness which 
stooped to such a treaty, or the folly which entangled itself in iis toils. No 
burning language of prophecy would be too solemn and too stinging for the 
premeditated wretchedness, and incurable calamity, of such abond. No; if 
we must violate the simplicity of ovr national interests. by such degrading, and 
such desperate involvements—if we should not shrink from this conspiracy 
against mankind, let it, at least, not be consummated in the face of day ; let us 
at once abandon the hollow pretences of human honesty; let us pledge our- 
selves to a perpetual league of rapine and revolution ; let it be transacted in! 
some lower region of existence, where it shall not dis;srace the light of the sun ;! 
and let its ceremonial be worthy of the spirit of evil which it embodies, whose 
no it proclaims, and to whose supremacy it cominands all nations to bow 

own.’ 

In alluding to the menace that our allies would soon desert us, J asked, ** [s 
this the magnanimity of party! Is England to be pronounced so poor, or 80 
pusillanimous, that she must give up all hope unless she can be suffered to lurk 
in the rear of the battle? What says ber prince of poets !— 

‘ England shall never rue, 
If England to herself hall be bat true’ 

Is this ‘ little body with a mighty heart,” tode:vend for existence on the de- 
caying strength or the decrepit courage of the C‘ontinent? Is she only to bor 
row tho shattered armour which has tung up for ages in the halls of continental 
royalty, and encumber herself with its broken and rusty panoply for the ndi- 
cule of the world! The European governments have undergone the vicissi. 
tudes of fortune. Instead of scoffing at the facility of their overthrow, let us 
raise them on their feet again ; or, if that be beyrond human means, [ shall not 
joim the party-cry which insults their fall—l certainly shal! not exult int bat 
melancholy pageant of mixed mirth and scorn, in which, like the old Roman 
triumph, the soldier with his ruthless jest and song goes before the chariot, and 
the captive monarch follows behind; wearing the royal robe and the diadem 
only till he has gratified a barbarous curiosity or acrucl pride. and then ex- 
changing them for the manacle and the dungeon. I deprecate the loss of the se 
alliances ; and yet f doubt whether the country will ever be conscious of ler 
true strength until the war of the Continent is sit an end. I more than dou bt 
the wisdom of suffering others to take the lead, which belongs to us by the 
right of superior rank, superior prowess, and sups ‘rior fame. I shall have but 
slight regret for the fall of those outworks which-—massive, nay, majestic, as 

are—waste the power of England by the division of her force, and mak e 
us decline the gallant enterprize of the field—ramy sarts and fosses which reduc:? 
us to defence, and which, while they offer a thousa nd points of entrance to an: 
= assault, shut us in, and disqualify us from ¥ ictory.” 

now 


'outworks of the continental thrones. 
umauy was lost ; the dicipline of the Prussian, and the steady intrepidity of the 


The renown of the great armies of Ger- 


Austrian, had been swept before the wild d sorder of the French. Men,began 


'to believe that the art of war had been hitherto unknown, and that the enemy 


‘had at length mastered the exclusive secret. Monarchy came to be regarded 
‘as only another name for weakness ; and civilized order for national decrepitude. 
|A kiud of superstition stole over the minds of meu ; the signs of European 
loverihrow were discovered in every change ; calculations were calmly raised on 

ithe chances of existence to the most powerful dynasties ; the age of crowns 

\was in the move, the age of republics was inthe ascendant; and while the 

feebler minds looked with quiescent awe on what they regarded as the inevita- 

ible tide of eveuts, the more daring regarded the prospect as a summons to pre- 

pare for their parc of the spoi!. The struggles of Opposi'ion grew more reso- 

lute as the hope of success came nearer, and the government began to feel the 
effect of this perpetual assault, m the sudden neutrality of some of its most 

lostentatious champions, and in the general reserve of many of its supporters in 
‘the House. Even the superb perseverance of Pitt was beginning to be weary 

lof a contest, in which victory lost its fruits on the one side, while defeat seemed 
only to give a fresh vigor on the other. But a new triumph was to cheer the 

face of things 

| [was returning one morning from the House, after a night spent in a fierce 
‘debate on the war, which Fox denounced with an asperity unusual to his gener- 

jous temperament The premier bad made a powerful speech, vindicating the 
government from all share in the continenta! misfortunes ; pronouncing loftily, 

jthat, in a war not made for conquest, it waz sophistry to speak of aur failore of 
/possession asa crime , and declaring in a tone of singular boldness and evergy— 
‘that if the continent were untrod by a British soldier, there was a still wider 

jfeld for the arms and triumphs of England. But his eloquence had more 
effect in exposing the errors, than in reducing the number of his opponents, and 

ithe smaliness of his majority would have made a feebler mind resign on the 

spot. The announcement of the numbers was received with an insulting 

cheer by the minority, and the cabinet was already by anticipation in their 
hands. 

I left the House wearied and dejected, and was returning to Downing street, 
to throw myself on a couch, and get a few hours of rest before my morning 
toil; when | found a messenger at the door of my office, bearing a request 
from the secretary of state, that I should attend him as soon as possible. 1 
found my friend before a table covered with despatches, his brow furrowed with 
weariness like my own 

“You see me here, Marston, more tired than any ploughman, or watchman, 
or any other son of labor from this to John O'Groat's House. 1! was sent for 
from the House, six hours ago, and every hour since have | been poring over 
those puzzled papers How long I can stand this wear and tear the physicians 
must tell, but it would require the constitution of Hercules or Samson, or both 
work that is beginning to fall on the members of 


together, to go through t 
the cabinet. 

I offered to give him such assistance as was in my power. 

“ No, no, Marston ; 1 am chained to the oar for this night at least, and must 
pull till { fall asleep. My purpose in keeping you from your pillow at this time 
of night, is no: to relieve myself {rom trouble, but to ask whether you are dis- 
vm, to relieve the government from serious difficulty, and in a way which I 
hope will not be disagreeable to yourself.”’ 


I concluded that my mission was 
to be continental, aud my heart danced at the suggestion. land it was 
impossible to continue my search for the being in whom all my thoughts were 
fixed ; but once beyond the sea, [ should have the world before me. I asked 
whether there was any intention of trying the chances of attack agaiu on the 
French frontier. 

“None whatever. The greaier probability is, that the French will make 
some experiment on the strength of ours.” 


this of the moment, me rely from later and long ex- 
perience of its truth. I fully believe, that if Engla nd had come forward te the 


I looked all astonishment. He interpreted my look, and said—* To solve the 
igma at once, it is our intention to send you to Ireland.” 
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T listened in silence while he went into along detail of the hazard of the’ lation known :—that a state of somnambulism is, in many patients, produci- 
sland, arising from the interests of a powerful republican party, who, inflamed) (ble at pleasure. in which the mind is capable of operatious impossible (as far 
by the successes of France, were preparing to receive troops and arms from||as we know) in any other conditions ; and that this state of somnambulism is 
the republic. He finished by saying, in a tone of cumpliment, which, from him, ||usvally favourable to the removal of disease, while no pernicious effects are 

traceable, under the ordinary prudence used in administering all the powers of 


was as unusual as | believe it was sincere, that my exertions in debate had at | 
tracted high consideration in the highest quarter, and that I had been proposed!jnature. These facts, I believe, are denied by none who have really investigat- 


by the monarch himself for the chief secretaryship of Ireland. ‘lhe premier ed them. © 
had assented to the appointment at once ; *‘ and here,” said he, “is the warrant,|| The devial met with from those who have witnessed no course of mesmeric 


which I have prepared in anticipation of its acceptance. You are, from this fact needs no notice. Opinion cannot exist where the materials are wanting . 
moment, virtual viceroy of Ireland.” Those who have gathered no such materials may believe, on adequate testimo- 
This was elevation indeed! I had at once surmounted al! the slow grada- ay ; but they are not competent to deny. The only ground on which such 
tions of office, The broadest prospect of official ambition had suddenly opened) |denia! could be preteaded,—natural impossibility,—-clear contradiction to the 
before me ; popularity, founded on the most solid grounds, was now awaiting) |ascertained laws of nature,—-does not exist in regard to the discovery of a hid- 
my acceptance ; the sense of power, dear to the heart of man, glowed in every den power of nature. The only deniers who claim attention, are those who 
vein ; and it is only justice to myself to say, that the strongest impulse of alli/have locked into Mesmerism through a range of facts. 
was the desire to leave my name as a benefactor to a people, who seemed tome|| And these deny, not the facts which are the basis of the pretensions of 
as much gifted by nature as they were unhappy by circumstances. Mesmerism, but everything else. ‘They see imposture (though much less than 
* How long will it take you to prepare for the journey *” asked the minister.|(hey suppose), and they very properly denounce and expose it —They see fail- 
“ Half an hour,” was my reply. ures, and laugh or are indignant, forgetting that a thousand failures do not in 
“ Bravo! Marston. I see your campaigning has not been thrown away) the least affect the evidence of one success in the use of a power not otherwise 
upon you. You have the soldier's promptitude. We were prepared to allow |attainable. Putting aside all acts of pretended prevision and insight which 
you a week, But the sooner you set off the better. The trathis, said he |could come within the range of chance, one act of prevision or insight stands 
rising, ‘* we are in great difficulties im that quarter. The most thoroughly good against any number of failures. The deniers see performances got up by 
English portion of the island is at this moment the most disturbed. There! |!tinerant Mesmerists—shows to which people are admitted for money ; and 
are drillings, purchases of arms, midnight musterings, and even something |they naturally express disgust ; but this disgust applies not to Mesmerism, but 
not far from prepared attacks upon the king's troops The papers among te its abuse by the mercenary. They see manifestations, bodily and mental, 
which you found me, contain a regular and a very complete organization of an |which exceed all their experience and preconceptions of human powers and 
insurrectionary government. You will require all the energy of the soldier |inethods,—and even contradict them ; for few of us are aware how human ex- 
and all the prudence of the statesman.” perience and preconception are perpetually awaiting correction and amendment 
* Let me add to them,” said I, “ what is essential to the success of both'|from the future :—they deay the cause and the means of such manifestations, 
ina country of generous hearts and quick conceptions, the sincerity of a pa: (resort to extravagant suppositions of tortared persons assuming, against all 
triot.” inducements, an appeara:ce of case and enjoyment,—of honest people becom- 
* The experiment is worth trying,” said he with a smile, “ if it were only |ing sudden knaves, against reason, conscience, and interest ;—of ignorant peo- 
for the sake of its novelty. But Ireland has qualities which, like those of her /ple being possessed of preternatural hidden knowledge ;—of scores and hun- 
svil, require only to be turned up to the light to reward all the labours of wealth dreds of children teken from the street, of simple and ignorant men and wo- 
or wisdom.” Before that evening closed in, I was a hundred miles on my way |Men in quiet homes, being all, invariably and without concert, found capable 
to the Irish capital. ||of such consumunate acting, such command of frame and countenance. and fideli- 
A rapid journey, and a tranquil passage over the sixty miles that lie between |ty to nature as were never equalled on the stage. ‘They see the sick and suf- 
Wales and Ireland, gave me what an oid Roman would regard as an omen o}|/fering risen from the depths of disease, and enjoying health and vigour; and 
the peacefulness of my mission. On the dawn of oue of the finest mornings, when it is not possible to deny the desease on the recovery (which, however, 
of the year, I came within sight of the Irish coast, and was struck, @s all |!8 attempted to the last moment) they give an old name to the agency,—call 
travellers have been, by the beauty of the bold and picturesque coast which jit Will or itoagmation, and suppose they have denied Meswerism. And eo, 
rose fromthe waters before me. In front was a province of mountains, touch |When they see the lawe walk, and the deaf hear, they talk of “ predisposing 
ed by all the variety of colours, which are painted in such richness by the sum Causes,” * efforts of Nature,” aud consider the matter disposed of. Extrava- 
mer sun, on groups of pinnacles and cones, forest hills, and the fine diversities! (gant theorists there are indeed connected, in more ways than one, with Mes- 
of woodland and mountain scenery. Ou one side the eye glanced over a vast erism; it isa fault common on every haad ; but assuredly the wildest theor- 
sheet of water, shut in by headlands, aad as blue and bright as a lake under a tsts of all are they who assume maoy moral impos-ibilities in order to evade 
serene sky. “At the extremity of this noble estuary, a cloud, unchanging and//4 ‘ect before their eyes. Of the infinite ingenuity of denial all have enjoyed 
vamoving, showed where a city sent up the smoke of its ten thousand fires ;,|displays who, like me, have been raised up by Mesmerism. We all hear, from 
beyond this, all was purple confosion. My official rank threw open all the edite, eae side or another, that we were getting well a yewr ago, aod would not exert 
of Irish society to me at my first step ; and ! found it, as it has been found by) 2urselves ;——that long tried medicmes began tu act weeks or mouths after they 
every one else, animated, graceful, and hospitable. ‘The nature of its govern- were discontinued ; that our diseases went away of themselves ; that we are 
inent tended to those qualifications While the grave business of the state was /mistaken in believing ourselves well now ; that it 1s not Mesmerisin, bot Will 
done in London ; the lighter business of show was sedulously sustained in the! the Mesmerist, and Imagination in ourselves, that has given us health It 
Irish capital. ‘The lord-lievtenant was generally a nobleman, selected more for |is easy enovgh, if it were worth while, to answer these,—to bring evidence that 
his rank and his wealth than for his statesmanship. A rich, showy, and govd- |we were ill at such a date, and show that we are well now ;--to ask whether it 
homoured peer was the true man for the head of affairs in freland. It was of 1s probable that in twenty or fifty cases of deep and hopeless disease, there 
more importance that he should give balls and suppers, say lively things to the |siould be “an effort of Natore,” apart from Mesmerism, at the very moment 
ladies, and be jocular with the gentlemen, than that he should have the brains |that Mesimerisin is tried, and to ask what ‘an effort of Nature” means; to 
of Bolingbroke or the tongue of Chatham. But the position of the secretary! point out that if Will and im -gination can really make the deaf and dumb hear 
was the absolute antipode of this tranquil and festive sinecure He was in Ire-/|aod speck, disperse dropsies, banish fever, asthioa, and paralysis, absorb tu- 
land what the premier was in England, but with ten times more of the ditficul-| ours, and cause the severance of nerve, bone, and muscle to be unfelt, we 
ty, and ten times less of the power. The whole conduct of public affairs lay, need not quarrel about words :—let these blessed results be referred to any 
on his shoulders ; he was responsible for every thing, while he was free in no-||‘efms you please : only, in that case, some new name must be found for the 
thing ; perpetually assailed by opposition for measures which he was not at lib- old understood functions ot the finagination and the Will. 


erty to explain, and standing between the English cabioet and the Trish party | Denial thus reaching ouly the means, and not the facts, it seems time for 
as a scapegoat for the mistakes of the one, and a target for the shot of the other.) ‘those who really pretend to a desire to know to consider what they must do next. 


But the chief trial of temper was in the House of Commons. Opposition in |Are they prepared with Newion's method,—to sit down patiently before the 


Ireland never had a list of more brilliant names. Government had the iajority| great subject, watching and waiting for knowledge to arise and come forth ? 
behind its bench, ahd thst majority recruited from the ranks of Opposition ; |Are they practised in tne goiden rave of inquiry, net to wish truth to be onthe 
but the more distinguised were fixed to party by their own celebrity ; and the |one side or the other side? Is their temper as serious as is required by an oe- 
recruits, however able, were so liable to be attacked for thelr change of side, ©4S10n so solemn,—by an inquiry whether liuman beings have, in regard to each 


and they were so much galled by the merciless sharpshooting of their former other, a health-giving, a life-reviving power, a stupeudous power of volition, 
'|-a power of exciting faculties of prescience and insight, aud some others tov 


associates, that they ran back, and left the minister to fight the field alone. i] ' vers t 

I was fortunately free from the entanglements of that question, which has jawful to be lighily named ? O! when one considers the scope of this inquiry, 
since formed so large a parettry athe political disquietudes of Trish debate, |the solemnity of the question, whether true or faise,—the laugh of the ignorant, 
The religion of the south was uot yot among parliamentary topes Toe re ‘the levity of the careless, the scoru of the prejudiced, the hardness and perver- 
st restless sity of the intellectualiy proud, sound in one’s ears like the babble and false 


ligion of the north, active, ardent, and indefatigable, was our most rou 
theme ; and the political theories which seemed to grow ovt of its bold ab- lmirth of a mad-house ' While we look back to Laplace receiving all pertain- 


stractions, kept the government in perpetual anxiety. The whole northern por-| Ing testimony from all time, and declaring to Chenevix that, ** applying to 
tion of the island was ripe for revolt. America had blown the hot-blast of |Mesmerism his own principles antl formulas respecting human evidence, he 
the revolutionary furnace across the Atlantic, and a spark from France would could not withhold his asseut to what was so strongly supported,” we can but 
have now ignited the whole hot surface of the soil. jcoutrast with bis the spint and method of modern doctors, who undertake to 
||prescribe of the this mysterious power on the first 

uf ,oceasion of their attendance on it ; and if their precious conditions are declin- 

MISS MARTINEAU ON MESMERISM. ‘led, or unfulfilled, denounce the whole as siabchdahet or nonsense. Where New- 
‘Tynemouth, Nov. 23. 1844. | ton would bave humbly watched the manifestations of Natare, and Laplace 

I have related the two cases which are absolutely known tome ; and I sha!!'|philosophically weighed the testimony of inen, our modern inguirers instruct 
referto no more. Ifa few of the many who are now enjoying the results of Nature what she shall do to obtain their suffrage ; and, Nature not deigning to 
mesmeric treatment would plainly relate exactly what they have felt and seen,'|respond, they abide by their own negative ignorance, rather than the positive 
putting aside all personal repugnance, and despising a!l imputations of egotism,||testimony of history and a living multitude. Cuvier speaks on Mesmerism : 
&c., there would presently be more temper and more wisdom in the reception ||and who has more title to be listened to! He says, * Cependant les effets 
of the subject by many who have no knowledge upon it. obtenus sur des personnes deja sans connaissance avant que |l'operation com- 
What should be the mind and ra ~4 of those who know the truth of Mes-|/mencat, ceux que ont lieu sur les autres personnes aprés que l'operation meme 
merism, and of those whodo not? ‘These two classes appear to me to com. {leur a fait perdre connaissance, et ceux que presentent les animaux, ne per- 
prehend all : for ! am not aware that any competent person has ever stadied|/mettent gueres de douter que la proximite de deux corps animes dans certaines 


the facts without admitting their truth, under one name or another. 

The celebrated French Commission of 1794, so much vaunted as the finish- 
ing foe of Mesmerism, tillthe Report of a second Commission, in 1831, advo- 
cated it, admitted the facts ; spony fe the theory with which they were 
saddled. No objections that | have heard or read of, go to ‘touch the facts, 


—that a large variety of diseases have been cured by mesmeric treatment,— 
infirmities ameliorated or removed,—surgica] operatioas rendered painless,— 
and a sympathy induced between two or more persons resembling no other re- 


positions et avec certains mouvements, n’ait un effet reel, independant de toute 
participation de l’imagination d’une des deux. 1] paroit assez clairement 
aussi que ces effetssont dus a une communication quelconque qui s’etablit 
entre leurs systemes nerveux.” (Anatomie Comparee, tom. 1. p- 117. 


\| Du systeme nerveux considere en action.”) Contrast with Cuvier examin- 


ing, inferring, and avowing, our London philosophers asking for a sign, exult- 
ing if none be vouchsafed, and if one be given, unable to see it through the 
blanket of their scepticism. One thing such inquirers have made plain te pes- 
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sons a degree wiser than themselves. Children and other su 
are puzzled at a few passages in the gospels about belief: passages which 
seem to them, if they dared say so, contrary to all sense and reason : those pas- 
sages which cell that no sign was given, few inighty works were done, because 
of the unbelief of the people. 
the reason why more signs and wonders should be given. But another passage 
conveys the reason : ** Having eyes they sce not, having ears they hear not, 
neither do they understand,” &c. It is a deep philosuphical troth, implied in 
these words, and established afresh during every process of great natural dis- 
covery, that simple faith is as necessary to the perception and reception of truth 
as sound reason ; that intellectual pride and prejudice are as fatal to the ac- 
quisition of true knowledge as blind credulity. The very senses become false 
informers, the very faculties traitors, when the intellect has lost its rectitude 
of humility. patience, and loyalty to truth. The signs and wonders of science 
like those of the great Teacher, are absolutely lost upon the insolent and scep- 
tical,—the Pharisees and Sadducees of every place and age,—and should never 
be yielded to their requisition. 
and they can avail fuliy only to those who believed before. . 

The true spirit in which inquirers should approach the experiments 
merism is suggeste? by Laplace’s words, in relation to our subject, in 
on Probabilities, ** Nous sommes si join de connaitre tous les agens de la 
ture, et leurs divers modes d'action, qu'il serait peu philosophique de nicr les 
phenomenes, uniquement parcequ ils sont inexplicable dans 
connaissances.”’ 

There being nothing palpably absurd onthe face of the 
uathought-of, and overwhelming to minds unaccustome 


perficial thinkers 


of Mes- 
his Essay 


subject,—only strange 
d to the great ideas of 


Nature and Philosophy, the claims of Mesmerism to a calm and philosophical) 


investigation are imperative. No philosopher can gainsay this ; and if I were 


to apeak as a moralist on the responsibility of the savans of society to the mul- 
titude—if I were to unveil the scenes which are going forward in every town | 
or mischievous use of this aw-|| 


in England from the wanton, sportive, curious, 


ful agency by the ignorant, we should hear no more levity in high places about, 


} 


Mesmerism,—vo more wrangling about the old or new names by which the in-) 
larly used with such) 
\jor the likesof you; so give me the meat, and God reward you. 


fluence is to be called, while the influence itself is so popu 
feartul recklessness. 

Let the savans really inquire, and combine todo so. Experiment is bere, of, 
course, the only means of knowledge. Instead of objecting to this, that, and 
the other theory, (all, probably, being objectionable enough,) let ail thought of 
theory be put away till at Jeast some store of varied facts is obtained under per- 
sonal,observation. Few individuals have the leisure, and the command of Mes, 
merists and patients necessary for a sound set of experiments. Though some 
sce reason to believe that every human being has the power of exciting, and 
the susceptibility of receiving, wesmeric influence, and thus a course of ex- 
periments might seem easy enough, 1 is not so, any more than it Is 
all to ascertain the composition of the atinosphere, because the air is all about, 
us. Many and protracted conditions are necessary to a full and fai experiment, 
though brief and casual feats suffice to prove that * there is something in Mes- 
merism.” Under the guidance of those who best understand the conditions, 
—the brave pioneers in this vast re-discovery,—let the process be begun, and, 
let it be carried on till itis ascertained whether a sound theory can or cannot 
be obtained. To ask for such a theory in the first place is an absurdity which) 
could hardly be credited but for its commonness. * Tell me what Mesmerisim 
is first, and next what it pretends to, and then I will attend to it,’’ bas been) 
said to me,and is said to many others who, deciaring Mesmerism to be true, have, 
no theory as to its nature,—no conjecture as to the scope of its operations. | 
Some ask this in ignorance, others as av evasion. Wise inquirers will not ask, 
it at all till a vast preparatory work is achieved, which it is both unphilosophical 
and immoral to neglect. There are hospitals among us, where it may be as-) 
certained whether insensibility tc extreme pai can be produced There are! 
sufferers in every one’s neighbourhood, whose capability of recovery by Mes- 
merism may be tested. And in the course of such benevolent experiments 
the ulterior phenomena of Mesmerism will doubtless occur, if they existas com-| 
monly as is pretended. Let experience, carefully obtained, be wisely collect- 
ed and philosophically communicated. [f found untrue, Mesmerisin may then. 
be “ exploded, '—which it can never be by mere ignorant scorn and levity. If 
true, the world will be so much the better. When we consider that no pliysi | 
cian in Europe above forty years of age when Harvey lived believed in the cir- 
culation of the blood, we shall not !ook for any philosophical inquiry into Mes-; 
merisin from established members of the profession, whose business it is to at-, 
tend to it; but happily, the young never fail. There is always a new genera | 


tion rising up to emancipate the world from the prejudices of the last, (whiiey 


originating new ones) ; and there are always a few disinterested, intrepid, con | 
templative spirits, cultivating the cali wisdom and bringing up the establish- 
ed convictions of the olden time, as material forthe enthusiasm of the new, 
who may be relied on for maintaining the truth till they joyfully find that it has 
become too expensive for their keeping. The truth in question is safe, whether 
it be called Mesmerism, or by auother and abetter name. 

Harriet Martineau. 


* MOLLY DOODLES.’ 
A SKETCH OF IRISH CHARACTER.—BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 
I do not know why the active, quick, intelligent, and most decidedly clean 
little beggar woman I remember in my young days was called Doodles. Doo-' 
dles must have been one of those nicknames which the Irish, from the highest) 


| 
| 


to the lowest, are so fond of bestowing. fever begging was a principle, rather|, 


than a necessity, it was inthe case of poor Molly, She could knit, spin, sew, 


and she would do all these occasionally, and fora brief time ; but nothing could | 


induce her to accept payment for labour ; and if asked for assistance, she would) 


invariably take ‘huff,’ and absent herself altogether for a month or mure from 
those who would have acted as her taskmnasters. The Bannow cottayers knew! 


this ; and the dwellers on the moor managed to keep Molly Doodles frequently||liness was always a pleasure to witness. 


Tothe inexperienced, this appears precisely | 


‘| 
They can avail at all only to che teachable ; 


n it is easy for us | 


ee who was never suspected ot falsehood or selfishness. 


‘away—never putting down what she commenced until it was finished Her 
|kuitting was a sort of magical performa:ce ; her thick little fingers flying like 
‘lightning —twist, over-—twist, over ; while the ball rolled until it reeled from 
unusual activity. 

Molly's gray restless eyes were as unceasingly employed as her tongue and 
(fingers ; yet she bore the amiable character of never fetching or carrying, ‘ex 
jcept for good’ She had a purely benevolent mind ; seldom begging for her- 
self, but begging boldiy for the infirm and helpless of her multitudinous class. 


'|Her features were large and coarse ; but there was no resisting the wrinkled 


‘expression of bamour that folded and folded around her mouth. The voice in 
poeion she petitioned was soft and musical ; and Molly's sad stories were always 
‘concluded by a gush of tears. For more than three years she was invariably 


|jaccompanied by a long, lean, ugly dog, that was disliked not only by the well- 
‘\fed creatures of its own species, as a matter of course, but by all Molly's friends 
|jand patrons. 


* Molly,’ I said to her one day, ‘1 wonder you endure that horrid dog.” 
“Sure, if I didn’t, no one else would, miss.” 

“ Yes, that is quite certain: it’s very ugly.” 

“ The ugly aud the handsome are sent into the world together; and if the 


| Lord above gives a share of the universe to them both, sure we have no right 
Na-||to take it from them. 


Besides, what's ugly in your sight, miss (saving ver pre- 
sence), isn’t ugly in mine. The craythur hasn't a shimmer of light in his poor 


l'etat actuel denos ould eyes, and yet it would be mighty hard, when he turns their darkness on me, 
/to refuse him—the bone of the piece of meat ye're going to order me this first 
‘lof the blessed month of May; and poor Judy O’Lynn, and ber five fatherless 


‘children, waiting for it, and they not able to raise their heads after the fever for 
'want of a little nourishment ” 

| “Molly, you could get plenty of work todo, and earn money for Mrs. O’Lynn 
jand her family, if you p'eased 

| ** It would be a long time before I could earn the price of the meat your lady- 
ship s going to order me. And. sure, the only pleasure I have in life is doing 
j4 hand s turn, just for love—that's all. There's no use, dear, in yer evening 
jany surt of slavery tome. Ili walk night and day, and go on my bare knees 
ifrom this to Newry, to serve any poor Christian taat’s in throuble, let alone you, 
And there's 
the Ranger, poor man. Well, darling miss, 1 know he takes the drop 
sometimes ; but he’s ould, dear, and his wife's left him.” 

When, Molly 

“ The other day, miss, that’s all. She died, dear, of a suddent ; and to kill 
ithe grief, alannah !—ah, sure it isn’t that'd excuse it—for it’s a sin and a folly 
|—but, my darling, the heart throuble and the temptation ; but he's as good as 
jbooksworn at the priest's knee against it, when the first month's over. It's the 
lonly way he has to quell the throuble ; and I'll not say a word for him now, 
idear, until his month's up forthe drink. {fhe keeps another mouth from it, 
then you Il ask your grandpapa, dear, tu give him a pair of trousers. Mr. Gray 
\has promised me a coat—one of his scarlet hunting-coa's, avourneen; and [ 
have a waistcoat for him in my tea-kettle, so that the craythur will go dacent 
to his grave’ Do, dear; that’s adarliog. it's mighty tall ye’re growing, and 
like yer grandmother, jewel—the heavens be her bed !”' 

Molly was a heroine too ; though her heroism was not rewarded, it was long 
remembered. She was wading through the Scaur one morning, wher she saw 
a gentleman well known for his parsimony, and distinguished trom the numer- 
ous family of Whites, of which he was a member, by the name of * White Sha- 
dow’—a lean. thin, pinched up, hungry-looking man, with a full purse and an 
limperturbable heart. He was coming down the pass when she first saw him ; 
and just as she had waded through the water, White Shadow entered i. Several 
cockie-gatherers were busied in * the slob,’ and stood stil! to see hin pass over 
vn his half starved -teed. Whether the horse was too weak to encounter the 
current, of some spirit moved it to get rid of its master, it 1s impossible to tell ; 
but in less than two minutes the Shadow was struggling with the salt sea cur- 
rent, and crying for assistance. ‘ Will none of you helo him!’ said Molly 
Doodles, untastening her bundles of beggary. Some of the men shock their 
rags, and laughed, while the half-naked urchins screamed like frighted sea- 
mews ; in another moment the brave little woman had plunged into the rescue 
swimining strongly and stoutly until she brought him to shure amid the shouts 
of the cockle-gatherers, who, though they inade no attempt to rescue toe man, 
nad saved the horse. 

**Good woman, Molly ; good woman,” exclaimed the dripping and shivering 
White Shadow, looking more than ever like the wreck of debased humanity. 
* Good woman—dear me, how warm, and stout, and rosy you look !’ and then 
he fumbled in his pocket, and at last, while the cockle-gatherers crowded round 
to see what Molly would receive as a reward for her bravery, he drew forth a 
coin, and placed it in her hand. 

“ Show us, show us; is it gold, Molly ; is it gold!” they inquired. 

Molly opened her palm, still swollen from the exertion of saving a drowning 
man, and there, shrinking into the smallest possible compass, as if thoroughly 


|jashamed of itself, was a solitary old-fashioned silver sixpence ! 


** And is that all, is thatall!"’ they exclaimed, 

** ALL,” repeated Molly, looking at the Shadow from head to foot, wretch- 
ed and miserably miserable as he was—‘ atu, boys dear ; and isn'tit enough 
for saving the iikes of lum?’ She turned off with a light scorntul laugh, and 
bestowed the reward upon the next beggar she met. 

The miser was no longer called the White, but the Sixpenny Shadow ; and 
the name has continued with him, and to his memory, to this day. 

Molly flourished in the old times of Irish beggary ; but of all the beggars I 
ever knew, she possessed the most originality, the most ready and genile wit, 


\If you refused her ome thing, she would ask you for another; if you denied 
that, fora third. It was impossible to get rid of her, for no one had the heart 
itu treat harshly the poor begyar whose benevolence was sv eager and earnest, 
The door was never 
shut against her ; and her siungular—indeed ji may well call it pecudiar—clean- 
She was also the champion of all the 


occupied, by leaving ‘a rock of flax’ untouched on the wheel, or a stocking just |‘ great ancient ould families ;’ and if you asked her what she got last at Mr. 


set up’ on the needles, or a shirt half made on the table, when she came in|/O 


this, or O the other, who were known to be of fallen fortunes, 


sight, knowing full well that the little woman’s activity would prevent her sit-||Moily would answer, * Troth, dear, | never go near the place at all at all now ; 


ting quiet. | 
save all here'—be immediately invited to take an ‘air of the fire,’ or a ‘ shock 
of the pipe.’ And after she was sufficiently warmed and comforted, she would! 
untie the blue cloak which draped the ‘ hump’ of sundries—imeal, potatoes, al 
blanket, tea-kettle, and a change of clothes—that were strapped over her shoul-| 
ders, She would then loosen her pack ; and, without any invitation, begin to! 
sing asong. Ofcourse the household crowded round Molly, to listen to her; 
wild, and Lyegy Apes! and after a Jittle time, without breaking off, she 


would draw to‘ wheel,’ or take up ‘the needles,’ or the shirt, and work) 


quadruped, a fatherless and motherless child ; but her love for him did not make 


he would enter the cabin with the usual benediction of ‘God||i woulda’t take the bredth of my nail from ’em—not | indeed ; L only pay my 


duty tothe fine old gentleman as he comes from mass, dropping down on my 
two bare knees, and praying for him heart and sowl, as he passes by : and my 
spirit is such, that I'd kuock every head off that would wear aict vefore him ; 
cock "em up with hats, indeed, to cover their cooluns, and the |xe of him to 
the fore! No, dear, my heart's too sore for his honour to troab.e him with a 
sorrow, which now—God help us !—he couldn't cure!’ 

When Molly's dog died, she adopted a little blind boy instead of her blind 
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her forget the necessities of others. She tormented us just as usual. The! benefit to less convalescent inmates of the insane hospit i 
boy, she said, wastaken care of by all who took care of her; but that was. at first to see the others work, they sean wet perder amen mia whic re 
no reason why she wasn t to speak a word for the poor (travelling Christians, the medical officers deem them wel! enough, they are allowed to do. In short 
who were, like herself, the pilgrims of beggary to their life’s end. __ | the effect of such healthful empioyment as that necessary to the culture of land, 

She was very liberal in her promises of rewards hereafter to those who com- bas been found of the utmost benefit to all classes of insane patients. The 
plied with her requests, praying for * God to mark ‘em to glory,’ to ‘lighten success of the French farm will, we trost, encourage the directors of our native 
their path, and pour blessings down on em day and night.’ ‘Crowns in hea- |lunatic asylums to adupt similar methods of cure; which, properly managed, 
ven’ were always insured to those who bestowed their gifts cheerfully—the ‘appras to be as profitable as they are efficacious. 
heavens were certain to be their bed ; and they were secured all manner of | —- 

A STUPENDOUS CAVE. 


earthly joys—the fruits of the blessings of the poor: but these are the ordi- | 
nary prayers of beggary. Molly often soared higher; and her promise con- We copy the following from the Adelaide (South Australia) Observer :—A 


cerning the clothes she begged for Reddy the Ranger, to enable him to walk discovery has recent i 
dacent to his grave, is worth remembering. It was many months before Red- the 4 How of 
dy continued a month sober ; but at last he did so, and then Molly set about! ‘natural tunnel, whose dimensions, scenery, petrifactions, and stalactites, render 
recovering her‘ claims.’ She slung the jacket and waistcoat over her shoulder it an object of great attraction [t surpasses in size, as well as extraordinary 
in triumph, and called forth her eloquence to obtain the other garment. * Sure strecture, Fingal’s celebrated cave at Staffa, or the most famous natural caverns 
it’s not leaving him trusting to a coat and waistcoat to walk dacent to his jor grottos of England. The approach to the caverns of Burrangilong, though 
grave you d be! I'll go bail he'll not go back to whisky. Oh, then, wisharo-, abounding in sequestered and wild and romantic scenery, indicates nothing of 
gue! if St Pathrick had only banished it out of my country! Now do, yer the stern grandeur and sublimity of the subsequent spectacle. Crossing the 
honour, give it for him, and the Lord will increase yer store every hour of yer, mountain, the eye embraces une of the most comprehensive views in nature ; 
life. Ah, sure, it isn’t hardening yer heart you'd be against the pour! The thence descending a precipitous glen, one finds one’s self almust in another 
young lady said she'd ax it from you, after ne’d had his fling for a month, and world, still and gloomy and profound ; shut up and imprisoned by sorrounding 
then took up with dacency and quietness for another: do, and may the Lord precipices. The creek receiving the waters from the numberless neighboring 
bless and prosper you. Sure yer honour wouldn't be worse than the other gin-|'mountains. and these waters accumulating inthe glen, and there ‘ cabined 
tlemen that s helping him ; an’ if yer honour can throw in a trifle for the widow |cribbed, confined,’ have worn or burst an outlet through the rock, and thus 
Gillispie's son that has the sickness, we'll be ever thankful, God help us !' \|created one of the largest tunnels ir. the world. Entering et the north, the 
At last a bargain was struck, that if the required garment was given, Molly | first sublime object to rivet the gaze is the magnificent span of the grand en- 
was to ask nothing else during the next six months. This she promised, cun-| trance arch, with the lofty roof receding into the dim distance, scooped into ten - 


ningly qualifying it with, ‘ J"ll ask nothing else from yer honour,’ which left, tlousand cells, and fretted and festooned with stalactites of every species and 
form—the hard white, and the white shattery stalactites, and the yellow, the 
pale pink, and the green crystalline stalactites, some oblong and conical, some 
round and irregular, twisted and turned into all imaginable fantastic diversities, 
griffins, and rampant lions, dead sheep, trussed fowls, somewhat green and 


her at liberty to torment every other member of the family. At length the 
trousers were bestowed. 

“ There !” she exclaimed, ‘ there, Reddy, it’s in luck ye are, ye ould villain 
of a craythur ! but that’s a poor thing—that’s a poor thing in comparison—a 
poor thing to yer honour’s share !' 

** My share, Molly ?” inquired the good-natured old gentleman ; ‘ and what’s)) 
that, | pray you?’ 

“ Ye're here now !” continued Molly, apostrophising the garments; ‘ ve’re 
here now ; but ye'llbe in glory before him, ye will ; and isn’t it ia luck his ho-, 
nour will be thea, when ye give evidence of his eharily !" | 


| 


| 


|lyellow, (perhaps from hanging too long,) and spectres, and swords, and switches. 


Various pilgrimages have been made to this subterranean recess by those who 
possess curiosity, taste and leisure; and their various parts, or rather apart- 
nents, have already acquired distinguishing appellations. The kitchen is de- 
scribed as admirably suited to its newly destined uses. Of the refectory, it ie 
said (truly enough) that no hotel in the world can furnish such an apartment ; 


Poor Molly ! the last time I saw her she was old, but still _companioned by||and the dormitory is a ‘succession of cloistered chambers.’ The eye of de- 
the blind boy she had fostered when a child. They were sitting by the road-) lineative fancy has discovered galleries of antique statues and of tombs, a stu- 
side, and he was playing on the flute the airs she used to sing. 1 inquired if |pendous sarcophagus, an acherontic pool ; as well as ecclesiastical forms, organs, 
she still begged for others, or asked charity for herself? * Not for myself,’ she’ |thrones, and pulpits, with innumerable mitres and croziers. The dimensions 
answered i * every one likes this boy’s music, and he’s very good to me—God)/of the tunnel are as follows: From the northern arch or entrance, to the sou- 
po him! So now I only beg for coffin and shrouds for those who must soon | |thern arch or exit, 720 feet ; while the breadth of the northern arch or entrance 

te! Poor old Molly ! is 130 feet; the extreme height at the centre of the tunnel is 100 feet. it 
thus appears that the extent and height are beyond comparison greater than any 
thing which previous description has rendered familiar, either in the British 


isles, or in this great insular continent. 


| 


Mliscellaneous Articles. 
A FARM CULTIVATED BY THE INSANE. | 


Tn our former ootices of the systems employed in France for the amelioration! 
and cure of insanity, we pointed out that the occupation of the patients in va- 
rious useful employments was among the most successful modes of treatment. \Chaucer; and assuredly he is the sweetest of all our poets. 
When the increase of patients in the two asylums, the Bicétre and the Sulpe-||is but a court flourish in comparison; and thoagh Beaumont and Fletcher, 
triére at Paris, demanded further accommodation, the unfortunate inmates were||Collins, Gray, Keats, Shelley, and others, have several as sweet passages, and 


COLER!DGE AS A POET. 


Of all our writers of the briefer narrative poetry, Coleridge is the finest since 
Waller's music 


In vision once I saw ; 
It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcumer she play’d, 
Singing of Mount Abora.” 
That is but one note of a music ever sweet, yet never cloying. 
“It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 
A notse l:ke of a hidden brook, 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleepy woods all night, 
Singeth a quiet tune.” 
The stanzas of the poem from which this extract is made (“The Ancient 


Mariner”’) generally consist of four lines only : but see how the * brook ” has 
Leigh Hunt. 


were the laborers, and so delighted with their work, that they did every thing 
which could be done in a very short time, and want of work was again threat-| 
ened. To avert it altogether, M. Ferrus, one of the physicians of the Bicétre, 
conceived the idea of obtaining a farm for permanent employment of his willing 
laborers. With this view he applied to the government ; but as there were no 
funds at the disposal of the ministry which could be applied to the commence 
ment of such an undertaking, and as every acre of cultivated ground near Paris 
was occupied, his scheme seemed at first hopeless. Still the benevolent pro- 
jector was notto be daunted, and as he could not find a cultivated spot of 
ground fit for his purpose, he looked out for a barren one. 

After many inquiries and surveys, M. Ferrus fixed upon an estate situate: 
about two miles from the Bicétre, near the barriere de la Sante. It was the 
most wretched piece of ground imaginable. So entirely was it covered with 
stones, that there was not an acre in the whole tract which seemed capable of : ; 
being successfully cultivated; and though formerly occupied by enterprising, carried him on with it through the silence of the night. 
farmers, it had long been abanduned. A homestead which they had built was} 
in ruins, and the barns and sheds in the last stage of decay. Upon this unpro | 
mising farm M. Ferrus fixed, and by the end of 1832, several of the Bicétre! 
— were set to work to enclose about ten acres of the least barren portion. | 

his enclosure was cleared and levelled with such success. that its first year’s) 
produce was sold for about £57, nearly ten pounds more than the annual rent 
of the entire farm Encouraged by this result, M. Ferrus applied to the ad 
ministration des hospiteauz to have the patients transferred from Bicetre alto- 
gether, that they might live entirely on the farm ‘The ruined house, and the 
want of funds at head-quarters applicable to its repair, seemed at first powerful 
objections to this measure : but M. Ferrus, having good workmen at his com- 
mand, overcame them. He got the government to supply tools—as it had pre- 
vivusiy done for the farming operations—the homestead was soon put into a 
habitable state by those for whose occupation it was designed, and in 1835 was 
tenanted by a number of the insane. The farm was now regularly organised ; 
an experienced agriculturalist, M. Béguin, wae engaged to direct and superin- 
tend the operations of the laborers; the whole of the land belonging to the 
estate was taken into the original enclosure, and each succeeding year has been 
crowned with not only an increase of agricultural produce, but with an increase 
in the list of cures among the patients. The only inconvenience the managers 
of the farm have to contend with, arises from an accidental want of employ- 
ment which may arise. So anxious are the majority of the un/ortunates to 
work, that they become troublesome when they cannot obtain it. This was 
most felt in winter, when farming operations are for a time suspended ; but to 
fill up this blank space, the farmers of St. Anne are annually set to bleach the 
whole of the linen used in the two hospitals ; a task which they perform cheer- 
fully and well, saving to those establishments upwards of four hundred pounds| 


i employed to assist in the new buildings ; aud with results extremely favorable| Spenser is in a certain sense musical throughout,yet nv man has written whole 
f' f to themselves. When these works were finished, the medical directors of the, poems of equal length, so perfect in the sentiment of music, so varied with it, 
of hospital dreaded the effects of a relapse into inactivity on tneir patients, and) and yet leaving on the ear so unbroken and single an effect,— 

e employed them in the fields and grounds adjoining the two edifices. So active | “A damsel with a dulcimer 


THE PEEPUL TREE. 

Three or four young peepul trees have begun to spread their delicate branches 
and pale green leaves rustling in the breeze from the dome of this fine temple, 
which these infant Herculeses hold in their deadly grasp, end doom to inevitable 
destruction. Pigeons deposit the seed of the peepul tree, on whieh they chiefly 
feed, in the crevices of buildings. No Hindoo dares, and nv Christian or Moho- 
medan, will condescend, to lop off the heads of these young trees; and, if they 
did, it would only put off the evil and inevitable day ; for such are the vital 
Lowers of their roots, when they have once penetrated deeply into a building, 
chat they will send out their branches again, cut them off as often as you may, 
and carry on their internal attack with undiminished vigor. No wonder that su- 
perstition should have consecrated this tree, delicate and beautiful as it is, to the 
gods. The palace, the castle, the temple, and the tomb, all those works which 
man is most proud to raise, to spread and to perpetuate his name, crumble to 
dust beneath her withering grasp. She rises triumphant over them all in her 
lofty beauty, dearing high in air amidst her light green foliage, fragments of 


the wreck she has made, to show the nothingness of man’s greatest efforts. 
Recollections of an indian Official. 


| 


RURAL RETREAT OF THE PACHA OF EGYPT. : 

We had been wandering amongst a plantation of olive trees, when suddenly 
the narrow path we were following opened upon the crystal stream I have be- 
fore described, just at a point where a handsome stone bridge was thrown over 
it. ‘Ibe material it was composed of was almost hidden from view by a pro- 
fusion of flowering creepers ; while aloes planted by the water's edge were 
rearing their gigantic flower stocks eleven and twelve feet in height above it, 
throwing the lemon perfume of their petals into the already scented air. We 


ted with 


then 


per annum, 1 
fs Besides the excellent effects which have been produced on those patients) |crossed the bridge, and found ourselves in a large open space, carpe 
| iy * ... athe St. Anne farm, it has been found of the utmost turf, surrounded by a walk and a grove of pomegranate trees in full bloom, Ia 
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he centre of the lawn was a lofty flowering shrub, which J at first took for the 
Jaburnum ; but, upon approaching nearer, 1 found | was mistaken, although the 
flower strongly resembles it: it 1s exactly the same color, but each bunch of 
blossom is at least four of five times as long and full, aud the seed-pods, some 
of which we gathered, were a foot and a half in lengih. ‘This open spot fronts 
a kiosk (or country house) now vuilding for the pasha. We hurned on, as the 
sun was now very hot, to the acacia grove on the other side, where we seated 
ourselves on one of the numerous benches which are to be found in every part 
of the gardens. Just as we were thinking of going home, we met some of our 
fellow passengers, who directed our attention tu a curious grotto, which, as we 
had not seen it, we turned back to visit. The grotto is entered from a marble | 
terrace overhanging the strezm, which is here widened into a large sheet of | 
water surrounding three sides of the kiosk. It 1s composed entirely of shells | 
and coral, brought from the Red Sea, very ingeniously injaid. There are two 


compartments, the first uf which is entered by a cavity barely large enough to | 


admit one person when bent double. In the last is a sparkling fountain, seud- 
ing the mapsic of its waters through the cool retrest. Here Ibrahim Pasha de 

lights to smoke his shib’ook, accompanied by a few chosen friends, and wile 
away the monotony of a Mahomedan day. This grotto reminded me of the 
one [ saw several years ago in the gardens of the Little Trianon at Versailles, 
where Marie Antoinette and the favorite ladies cf her court retired to chat and 
sip their tea during the sultry evenings of summer, and forget the tedium of 


heaven bless you !” cried the widow, starting up from her chair, with a first 


limpulse to throw herself on the good man’s neck, end a second one to go 


down on her knees to him; but which she checked just as the genuflexion ar- 

rived at a proper point for a profound curtsey. *‘‘ Oh, sir, but I'm too full to 
speak. Yet,if the prayers of a widow and six fatheriess children —” “Very 
good, very good, very good ” said the man in black. waving off the six rag ed, 
dirty, grateful, jatherless children, who wanted to kiss and bug him—and shuf- 
fling as fast as he could to the door, through which he bolted, more like a de- 
tected swindler than a professed Samaritan. * Well, that comes of trusting 
to Providence,” stid the widow, quite forgetting a recent lapse, the least in 
the world, towards Atheism. ‘Come, children, sing ‘O be joyful,’ for we 
have got our pudding at last.” 

The children need no further hint, but atonce joined hands, and began 
dancing round the table, as if the grand object of their hopes bad been 
smoking in the middle, Dick whistling ** Merrily danced the quaker's 
wife,” as loud and as fast as he could rattle it, whi'st{ the mother lecstatically 
/beat time with Sher head and foot At last they were all out of breath. 
' There, that will do,” said the widow. * Now then, some of you put on 
your bonnets and hats to fetch the things; for, of course, it’s an ordér on the 
baker and the gorcer."" It's an order,” said careful Sesan, reading very de- 
liberately the paper which she had taken from her mother’s passive hand, 
“* An order for six yards of flannel’ “ Flannin!” * Yes, flannel.” ‘The wid- 
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regal splendor. J accompanied our friends into the kiosk. The pasha has a) ow snatched the paper; glanced at it ; threw it from her; and dropped into 
great many of these small houses, perclied about in the prettiest situations : |her chair ; not as if for a temporary rest, but as though she would fam have 
they are intended for him to pass a few hours iu during the suinmer heat, and sunk through the botiom of it, and right through the floor, and down through 
smoke his shib’ook, while he views the vsried prospect beneath, and is refreshed tbe foundation of the house, and six foot of earth beneath, for a quiet grave. 

by the cool breezes wafied through flowery regions The present erection is | Hood'sM agezine, 

very simple and unostentatious: the principal feature being the water, which | 
surrounds it like a moat on three sides, and washes its wails. [tis three sto-| Suieeping in Cuurcn at Mipnieut.—There are not, I say, many people 
ries high, and the view from the top is enchanting. [stood upon the little who would care to sleep inachurch I dont mean at sermon time in warn 
balcony of one of the windows, quite entranced with the scene Immediately weather (when the thing has actually been done once or twice,) but in the 
below me lay the whole extent of the island, spread out with all its parterres night, and alone. A great multitude of persons will be violently astonished, I 
and terraces, like a map of many colors, girded by the silvery river, whose know, by this position, in the broad bold day. But it apphes to mght. Jt 
course stre:ched on either side as far as the eve can reach. Cairo was behind must be argued by night; and I will undertake to maintain it suecessfally on 
me ; but immediately in front stood out the colossal pyramids, in bold relief. I \any gusty winters night appointed for the purpose, with any one opponent 
was much nearer to them than at the citadel, and they consequently appeared chosen from the rest, who will meet me singly in an old church yard. before an 
more gigantic than ever; but the blue misty hue oa their surface reminded me o!d church door, and will previously empower me to lock him in, if needful to 
of the many miles which still divided us. I could have looked and looked for his satisfaction, until morning. For the night wind has a dismal trick of wan- 
ever; but the carpenter who was working at the window-frame, and pestering dering round and round a building of that sort, aud moanimg as it goes; and of 


for “ buchshiesh,” would not allow me to interrap: him anv longer 
- Mis Griffith's Journey. 


TASTE FOR READING. 

If I were to pray for a taste that should stand by me in stead under every 
variety of circumstances, and be a source of happiness and cheerfulness to me 
through life, and a shield against its ills, however things might go amiss, and 
the world frown upon me, it would be ataste for reading. I speak of i, of 
course, only as a worldly advantage, and not in the slightest degree derogating 


from the higher office and sure and stronger panoply of religious principles, 


but as a taste, on instrument, and a mcde of pleasurable gratification. Give a 
man this taste, and the means of gratifying it, and you can hardly fail of makiwg 
him a happy man, unless. indeed, you put into his nands a most perverse selec- 
tion of books. You place him in coutact with the best soeiety in every period 
of history ; with the wisest, the wittiest, with the tenderest, the bravest, and 
the purest characters who have adorned humanity. You make him a denizen 
of all nations—a cotemporary of all ages. ‘The world has been created for 
him. it is hardly possible but the character should take « higher and better 
tone from the constaat habit of associating in thought with a class of thinkers, 
to say the least of it, above the average of humanity. It is morally impossible 
but that the manners should take atinge ef god breeding and civilization 
from having constan:ly before oar eyes the way im which the best bred and best 


informed men have talked and conducted themselves in their intercourse with | 


each other. There is a gentle, but perfectly irresistible coercion, in a habit of, 
reading well directed, over the whole tenor of a man's character and condoct,, 
which is not the less effectual because it works infsensibly, and because it is, 


really the last thing he dreams of. It cannot be better surnmed up than in the) 


words of the Latin poet—* Emoilit mores, nec sinit esse feros.” it civilizes’ 
the conduct of men, and suffers them not to remain barbarous. sir J. Herschel. 


MRS. PECK’S CHRISTMAS PUDDING. } 
* Tt’s all over,” she said,“ and Clristmas must go by without its pudding ! 

What will come of it, Lord knows! Once break through a religious rule, a 
who knows the consequence! There was your poor father and me: ercry 
wedding day in our lives, as sure as it came round, we made a point to nave 
pickied streaky pork and pea-pudding, the same as at our nuptials; but one, 
year, somehow or another, we missed—and in less than a week afier he was 
called away.” * And why, mammy,” asked litule Jack, “why didn’t you die 
too, then?’’ The widow, doubtless, would have answered this artless ques- 
tion, but, unfortunately, she was seized with a violeut fit of coughing as almost: 
took away her breath 


At last she recovered, and assumed the attitade of a} 
listener. ‘ Hush! there’s somebody tapping at the door.’” ‘the children im-| 
mediately rushed to the latch, and let ina tall thin man, in black clothes aud! 
green spectacles, with an umbrella in one hand, and a red book in the other! 
A glance at the breast of his coat confirmed the widow's worst fears; an ink- 
horn with a pen in it was dangling from one of his batton holes. “If its 
rates or taxes,” she said, “* you must seize at once—for | haven't a farthing.” 
The man in black made no answer, but kept prying through his green glasses) 
at the circle of young faces, and at length fixed upon Dick. *‘ Didn't I see. 
ae my lad, looking into the window of a cookshop'” “ Yes,” answered | 

ick, you asked me about the family, and if we wasn’t in distress.’ 
“ Very good,” said the man in black; * and you replied that yeu were in very 
deep distress, indeed.” “ Yes, fora sarsepan,” said Dick. ‘ It was to boil 
our Christmas pudding in,” said the widow. ‘* But we haven't got one, sir, 
nor no hopes of one” * Very good, very good,” said the man in black. “* 4! 
am perambulating member of the District Benevolent Visiting S. ciety, and am 
come to relieve your wants’ ** You are very good, I’m sure,” said the widow, 
quite flustered by such moral changes from hot to cold, and then to hot again. 
* As you say, sir, [have seen better days’’—though how or when the gentle- 
man had said so was known only to herself. “ Yes, for twenty years l have) 
been a housekeeper, and up to this same time have never missed celebratiug 
my Christmas in a respectable way. And I do own it would goto break my 
heart.” “ Very good,” said the man in black, busily writing in the red book, 
from which he eventually tore out a leaf, that he folded up and presented to 


trying, with its unseen hand, the windows and the doors; and seeking out some 
crevices by which toenter. And when it has got in,—~as one not finding what 
it seeks, whaever that may be,—it wails and howls to issue forth again; and, 
not cvntent with stalking through the aisles, and gliding round and round the 
pillars, and tempting the deep osgan,+oars up to the roof, and strives to rend 
ithe rafters; then flngsitsel! despairingly upon the stones below, and passes 
muttering mto the vaults. Anou,it comes up stealthily.and creeps along the 
walls; seeming to read, in whispers, the inscriptions sacred to the dead. At 
‘some of these, it breaks out shrilly, as with laughter; and at othera, moans 
land cries, as if it were lamenting has a ghustly sound too, lingering within 
ithe altar, where it seems to chaunt, 1a ils wild way, of wrong and murder done, 
‘and false gods worshipped,—in defiance of the tables of the law, which look 
‘so fair and smooth, but are sv flawed and broken. Ugh! Heaven preserve us, 
sitting snugly round the nre! jt has an awful voice, that wind at midnight, 
singing in a church ! The Chimes, by Charlies Dickens. 


| Spencer tae Porr’s Powr.—When you are “ over-informed” with thought 
jand passion in Shakspeare, when Milton's mighty grandeurs oppress you, or are 
found mixed with painfal absurdities, or when the world is vexatious and tire- 
some, and you have had enough of your own vanities or struggles in it, or 
when “house and land” themselves are ‘‘ goue and spent,”’ and your riches 
most lie in the regions of the ** unknuwn,”’ then Spenser is “* most excellent.” 
'His remoteness from every-day life 1s the reason, perhaps, why Somers and 

\Chatham admired him aad his possession of every kind of imaginary wealth 
jcompletes his charm with his brother poets. Take him, in short, for what he 
‘is, whether greater or less than his fellows, the poetical faculty is so abundant- 
ily and beautifully predominant in him above every other, though he had 

sion, and thought, and plenty of ethics, and was as learned a man as Ben } 
leon, perhaps as Milton himself. that he has always been felt by his countrymen 
to be what Charles Lamb called him, the “ Poet’s poet” He has had more 
idolatry and imitation from bis brethren than ali the rest put together, The 
‘old undramatic poets, Urayton, Brown, Drummond, Giles and Phineas Fletch- 
ier, were as full of him as the dramatic were of Shakspeare. Milton studied and 
jused him, callmg him the “ sage end serious Spenser ;” and adding, that he 
|“ dared be known to think hima better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas.’’ 
Cowley said that he became a poet by reading him. Dryden claimed him fors 
lmaster ; Pope said he read him with as much pleasure when he was old as young. 

;Collins and Gray loved him; Thompson, Shenstone, and a host of inferior 

|writers, expressly imitated him ; Burns, Byron, Shelly, and Keats, made use of 
|his stanza ; Coleridge eulogised him ; and he is as dear to the best living poets 

as he was to their predecessors. Spenser has stood all the changes ia critical 

opinion ; all the logical and formal conclusions of the understanding, as op- 

posed to imagination and lasting sympathy. Hobbes in vain endeavoured to 

depose him in favour or Davenant’s Gondibert. Locke, and his friend Moly- 


jneux, to no purpose preferred Blackmore! Hume, acute and encroaching phi- 


ilosopher as he was, but not so universal in his philosophy as great poets are, 


hurt Spenser's reputation with none but the French (who did not know him }) 
and, by way of involuntary amends for the endeavour, be set up such poets as 
Wilkie and Blacklock. Leigh Hunt's Imagniation and y: 


A Wire or Hvssanps.—Some years ago, a woman lived in a village 
in Glamorganshire, whose husdvand, with the little fortune he got with her, 
bought a small farm. He had hardly closed the purchase, when death closed 
nis eyes. However, not intimidated by this, the widow married a second hus- 


i|band, who sowed it. He likewise died : end she tried a third, who reaped it. 


But death soon snatched him away; and she married a fourth, who thrashed 
it. He, too, followed his predecessors, and she then married a fifth husband, 


who is now living. All this happened in less than eighteen months. 
Daniel's Book of Sports. 


When the railroad to Marseilles is finished, we shall be within seven or 
eight days journey of Syria. 


the widow. *‘ There’s an order, ma'am, for what you want.” ‘ The Lord in 


The effective military force now in Ireland is 26,000 men, eaclusive of the 
enrolled Chelsea Pensioners and 10,000 armed policemen. be 
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THE THEATRE OF WAR IN THE CAUCASUS, | bank of that river as far as Uts Labinskaja. The defence of this line was en- 


trusted to the military colonies of the Cossacks of the Line. From Uts Labin- 


BY G. F. HERMAN, LATE EMPLOYED ON A PARTICULAR SERVICE IN THE Kast, | US . ‘ 
skaja to the mouth of the Kuban, and the Sea of Azof, this duty devolved on 


The stupendous mountain chain stretching between the 37th and 45th paral-| 


the Cossacks of the Black Sea. 


lels of north latit » Caspi he! 
| From Modosk, another chain of forts was carried along the valley of the Te- 


Euzine, from the remotest antijuity has been encircled by a halo of poetry and. 
romance. Lost in the clouds, its lofty summits, to the fertile imaginations of 
the Greeks, appeared to unite the Earth wih High Olympus. To its icy rocks | 


rek, and over the summit of the Caucasus, by the Pass of Dariel (the Pile 
Caucasie,) to Tellis, in Georgia, for the defence of the great military line of 
communication with the Russian trans-Caucasian provinces. From Dariel, 


was Promet ined ; frum amid ific cav 
heus enchainec rom amid its terrific caverns Jason snatched the this road ie carried along the rugged banks of the Terek, over a system of 


golden fleece, and carried off the Colehian Medea, whose crimes and enchant-| 
ments have been celebrated by the immortal verse of Muripides. 
_ Under the denomination of Mouut Kav, the Elborouz is equally celebrated! 
in the traditions of the Kast. Even at the present day, it is considered to be! 
the abode of spirits, and by the Adighes is styled, Ockha Mokhen (the Moun-| 
tain of the Blessed,) but its more general appellation is Djin Padischah (the!) 
King of Spirits.) The Araraat, in Armenia; Chagh Dagh, in Lesghia ; Mount) 
Dudrakh, in Abkbasia, are equally the objects of popular superstition. 

From Taman, at the mouth of the Kuban, the great Caucasian chain tra-| 
verses successively the territory of the Adighes ; separating the Abdazes from 
the Abkhazes, it enters Ossetia, and running in 4 south-easterly direction through | 
Lesghia, finally reaches the Caspian at Mount Bechbarmok ; the length of the! 
chain from east to west is about 1300 Russian versts, its greatest breadth 200 || 
From Mount Ochen to Chagh Dagh, its summits depass the regions of eternal, 
snows, across this mountain barrier there exists but two military lines of com-| 
munication—the Pass of Dariel, aud the Pass of Derbend, the eelebrated Pile! 
Caucasia, and the Pile Albania, of the ancient world. 

Almost in the centre of this chain, two peaks are distinguished for their great) 
elevation—Elb. rouz inthe north, Araraat in the south ; the branches they pro-| 
ject to the north west and south-east form two chains, which embrace the whole | 
longitudinal extent of the country, and are connected near the shores of the; 
Black Sea by a secondary branch, the culminating point of which is the Alleg-| 
haz chain. 

The principal rivers are the Kuban and the Terek, on the north side; the; 
Araxes, the Kura, and the Euphrates, on the south, which take their rise in the) 


Armenian chain. Of these, the Kuban and the Araxes are alone navigabie,| 


arches, until it begins to ascend the valley of the Kher. At half-a verst from 
Kosbeck, the line is traversed by a deep ravine, named by the Russians “ Be- 
chennaia,” or the furious valley Kobi, at the foot of Mount Krestovaia, 20 
called from the marb e cross on its summit, is defended by two square fortified 
block-houses. similar to those along the whole line. From Kobi, the road, af- 
ter ascending a part of the mountain by a gentle ascent, suddenly becomes ex- 
cessively sicep near the acidulous mineral springs of Iskolesian. Six versts 
from Kobi is the hamlet of Bedar. Its inbabitants are exempted from all taxa- 
tion, for their devotion, like the Monks of Saiut Bernard, to the rescue of tra- 
vellers who are so frequently lost in the snow-storms of these elevated and in- 
hospitable regions ‘i wo versts from Bedar, the road attains its bighest eleva- 
tion ; the descent into Georgis is, in many places, steep and precipitous. The 
fortified posts of Pasanaur, Ananur, Duschet, Gartiskar, connect it with Msehet, 
irom whence it follows the banks of Aragkva to Teflis, the capital of the Rus- 
sian possessions south of the Caucasus. 

On the southern side of this great mountain chain, the line of communica- 
tion, from the physical configuration of the country through which it is carried, 
is comparatively secure ; but, on the northern side, from Wladi Kaukas, where 
it debouches into the plains of Kabarda, it is frequently exposed to the incur 
sions of the Circassian tribes; and from that post to Jekatarmograd, a etrong 
detachment of infantry, cevalry, and artillery, is required, for the escort of the 
weekly couriers, proceeding from Teflis to St. Petersburg. By barometrical 
observation, the highest elevation of this road. near Bedar, has been found to 
be 8000 feet above the level of the sea ; this defile is the celebrated Pile Cau- 
casiw of the ancients. By some, Darie! is said to signify Der Allah, or ‘liah 
Capuci—God s Gates; others, again, derive it from two Tartar words—der 


and only for vescels of an inconsiderable draught, at a short distance from their! : 
y 6 eons | (narrow ) and iel (passage.) (n the southern side, the pass was formerly de- 


mouths. In the Caucasi i t, 
| fended by a fort, the ruins of which, to this day, attest its former vast dimen- 


and presents the most astonishing physical contrasts. In many parts they form 
one continued chain of precipices—eraggy and impassable mountains, from, 
which torrents are seen tumbiing in cataracts over rocks. or roaring or foaming! 
in the dark and unfathomable abysses through which they make their way to, 
the plain. At other times, the dreadful avalanche descending from the moun-| 


sions 
Ou the right flank of the Russian frontier line, beyond the Kuban, along the 
shores of the Black Sea, as far as Gaghri, and under the immediate influence 
of the Ottoman Porte, extended the territory of the different tribes of the Ad- 
hizes; of the Abadzas, towards the sources of the two Zagerlehuy ; and that 


tain, ads death and desolation; t igh- 
upeeads Ceath und desolation; vast metess of snow falling from the bigh of the Nogais Tartars, between the Kuban and its tributary stream, the Laba. 


er regions, obstruct the torrents, until they gradually accumulate, burst through, |, 
ravage, and destroy all that occurs in their way. 
The most striking physical feature of the Caucasus is the extreme variety 


Towards the centre, in the space lying between the Kuban, the Malka, and 
ithe ‘Terek, is the beautiful country of che Kabardians, one of the most numer- 
ous and interesting of the Circassian tribes ; their population formerly number- 


of its climate ; while the inhabitant of Ossetia, or of the valley of the Kher, is) ed filty 4 famili By the b the of 
exposed to a Siberian temperature, the Georgian, at Teflis, lai f thel. y thousand families. By the bravery an austerity 0 r ers, 
pane ‘they exercise a considerable influence over the other tribes. The Kabardians 


torrid heat of the climate. Again, at a hundred versts further to the south, at 


are of Arabian origin. On the rich pasture lands of their plains, they rear a 


the outpost at Samiska; while the Cossack is shivering beneath the ample folds | Asset 

of his cloak of felt or sbeep-skin, the excessive heat 1s driving the population) reed of horses that, for the admirable admixture of blood aud bone, vie with 

of Malvtes 16 tha meecteine. oe | the Desert. It is from this tribe that the Imperial Tcherkasse Guard is 
formed. 


The sudsien transitions of temperature to which these regions are so subject, 
are extremely fatal to animal lite; in fact, even in the most salubrious parts, 
the strongest constitution is not proof against the intense coldness of the 
nights, the periodical rains of wiater and spring, and above all against the: 
icy winds which blow from the mountains during the hottest days of sum- 
mer. 

Unfavourable to animal nature, vegetation, on the other hand, flourishes with. 
the richest exuberance. Under its various climates, the southern valleys of the. 
Caucasus are of unrivalled beauty and fertility, and produce all the plants com-; 
mon to the most favoured regions im both hemispheres, and which, in other 
hands, would render it ove of the most prolific countries iu the globe. 1 

Such is the general aspect—the physical configuration of the Caucasus— 
amid the fastnesses of w!. | Europe bas for years past beheld the singular) 
spectacle of a few «cibes, totally destitute of discipline and organiza-' 


On the left flank of the line, along the right bank of the Terek, and in the 
valieys of the Supdja and the Arzun, was situated the country of the Tchetch- 
‘ens. The tribes in the immediate vicinity of the Russian frontier had been 
‘brought under subjection. but those who eccupied the defiles of Khan Kale, and 
luhe highcr valleys of the Khiste chain, defied the power of the Autocrat, and 
‘were in close alliance with the Lesghian tribes, with whom they carried on an 
‘extensive and active commerce in slaves, at Huderi, in the plains of Tarku. 

| The tcans-Caucasian provinces formed four mil tary arrondissements : 

| Furst. The Georgian province, which comprises the ancient kingdom of 
'‘Kahetia, Somkhetia, Kastalinia, and the Khanat of Gandja. 

Secondly. /mmeritia, Ghurriel, Mingrelia, and Abkahsia ; the jurisdiction of 
;Russia over the latter district was more nominal than real. A military road 
lcounected Ghurriel with Tefiis: 
| The third arrondissement comprised the southern part of Georgia, the lower 


tion, incapable of all strategic or tactical combination, rudely armed, but ani-|' 
mated by their mdomitable courage and lofty spirit of independence, opposing! valley of the Kura, containing the provinces of Chikhi, Cherivap, and Karobah ; 
\\the pupulation of these districts, composed of Mussulmen and Armenians, pre- 


a hitherto successful resistance to the gigantic power and boundless resuurces) 
| 


served under their own Khans their former system of interior administration, 


of i ti h bins *askiewilch, a Wil- 
Russia, sporting with the strategic combinations of a Paskiewitch, a Wi jjand, from their retations with Persia, required a vigilant and unceasing sur- 


liamoff, a Grabbe, and a Golvine, defeating in succession every army sent 


veillance. ‘T'he fourth arrondissement comprehended the ancient Khbanats of 


ainst them, aud at t holding resting | 
of the shores of the Caspian, Baku Kuba and Derbend, better known under the 
2 | denomination of Laghestan. ‘The passage between the sea and the mountains 


The object of the preseut paper is to unfold the causes which have imparted 
so peculiar and protracted a character to the war in the Caucasus, arising, in a 
great measure, from the impervious nature uf the country, the obstinate perti 


whie 
astutest rules of diplomacy and the profoundest combinations of military sci- 
‘sometimes by the more pompous appellation of Serer al Dagab (the Throne of 


is commanded by the fortress of Derbend, and is traversed by the great military 


jroad along the shores of the Caspian, which constitutes, with the pass of Da- 


pares 4 patient endurance, aud singleness of purpose, of its inhabitants, passions, | 


riel, the ouly two military lines of communication across the Caucasus. 


once inflamed by religious or political fanaticism, often sport with the This passage was by the the 
ages it was denominated by the Arabs bab a ed (the Iron Gates,) an 


ence, ‘To endeavour, by a knowledge of the past, to arrive at some couclu-), 
Gold,) from the seat of that precious metal on which the Khan of Derbend 


sion as to the probable termination of a struggle involving the consummation 


of those gigantic schemes vf ambition that have formed the patent policy of! 


the Russian Cabinet since the days of Peter the Great—for this purpose, it, 


used to repose his august person. Its modern name is of Persian origin, de- 
rived from the two words of that tongue, der and bend, narrow passage. It is 


will be unnecessary to trace, step by step, the onward march of the Northeru!'from this point that commenced the grand wall that formerly connected the 


|Pile Albaniw with Pile Caucasie, intended as a barrier against the incursions 


Colossus across the Caucasian chain to the sunny valleys of Georgia For the é 
lof the northern barbarians,—a work which, for grandeur of conception and 


elucidation of our subject, it will suffice to observe, that, by the treaties of Bu- 


|boldness of execution, may be compared to the great wall of China. Popular 


charest and Gulistan, Russia acquired the extensive tract of country between ne 
tradition attributes its construction to Iskender, supposed by some authors to 


the Cordillera of the Caucasus and the Allegeh chain, at one extremity of 


Araxes, on the other, with Persia. 


tend his operations in this quarter of Asia beyond the Kura. The Tersian his- 
‘torians assert, with greater probability, that this wall was repaired, in the fifth: 


Humiliated as she had been, the latter power relinquisbed with regret her! Lt . 
icentury of the Christian era, by Schah Khubad, and that it extended as far as. 


supremacy over the provinces of Chivra, Kara Bogh, and Daghestan, and 
threw every obstacle in the way of the definitive arrangement of the bounda- 
ry question. 
On the other hand, the relations of Russia with Turkey were of the most! 
ral and provisional character. With the fortress of Anapa, the Otto-) 

man Porte had not only preserved her supremacy and suzeraineté over the Adi- 
es and other mountain tribes of the Caucasus, but likewise the fortress of Po- 

ti, situared in the Kussian possessions of Mingrelia. The consequences of this’ 
state of things soon became manifest. But, jor the more perfect elucidation of 
the Russian 0; erations in Circassia, it will be necessary to take a rapid survey 
of the territorial delineation of her possessions on both sides of the Caucasus. 


On her southern frontier, from Kislar, at the mouth of the Terek, on the) 


Caspian, to Mosd d Georgi the tended a line of forts and fort- 
‘cous and the gorges of the lower valleys. The mountain districts of these 


fied posts , which joined the Kuban at Batalspactienkoi, and studded the right 


the pass of Dariel. 
At the present day, ascending the declivity on which Derbend is built, it 


jtakes a westerly direction, and crowns the crest of the Taberassan chain. It is 
still in a tolerable state of preservation, and is fauked by square towers at the 
‘distance of every five hundred yards. The upper part of the wall is | 
holed, and rivetted with blocks of solid masonry, six feet long by two broad. 
\From Derbend an enccinte continue extends upwards of nine miles to the west- 
ward. At the village Ledgilla, thirty miles still further to the west, there ex-. 
‘ists, in a high state of preservation, an ancieut portico, or gate, which consti- 
tuted a part of this great work. Other vestiges of it are also found among the 
|Lesghian tribes, and in the upper valley of the Alasani. 

The Russian dominion in Daghestan was confined solely to the line of the 


Frervuary 


which, the Akhalteskh mountains formed her boundary with Turkey, and the be identical with Alexander the Great ; but the Macedonian hero did not ex- 
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Khanats were in a staie of permanent insurrection, excited in a great measure! position afforded them jur attacking Lue numerous isolated posts along the ex- 
by the warlike attitude of the Lesghian tribes, who occupied the grand chain to, tended lines of the Kuban and Yerek. ; 

the south-east of Mount Barbola, as far as the Caspian, mid way between Der. For this purpose he projected tour new lines of occupation. 

bend and the territory of the Chamkbal of Yarku, whom they detested from: First. To connect Gelendik, on the Black Sea, with the Lower Kuban. 

his attachinent to Russia; Achmet Khan, the Sultan of the Avares at Paral, Secondly. To carry @ line frown the sea-coast of Abkahsia over the Caucasus, 
on the northern branch of the Koi Su; Ali Khan, of Kara-Bactakb, on the) by the Col de Dyuimatan, to the mineral sources in the valleys of the Eibor- 


Darbar, whose chief residence was at Bachli; the Khan of Kazekumik, on the! ouz. ; 
| Thaird'y. To connect Eastern Georgia with the Caspian by the establish- 


south branch of tne Koi Su; the Republican Confederations of Akucha, on the), Tee ct Eas . 
same river, and the Djaro Belokans, on the opposite side of the chain, formed ment ofa ine from Kahetia, by Zakatale, over the Lesghian chain, by the val- 
the principal Lesghian tribes, formidable alike from the character of their) ley of Koil Su to Tarku, and, iastly, by another from Nuha, over the same 
Chiefs, the indomitable courage, the numbers of their warriors, the inexpug-| chain, by the valley of the Samur to Derbend. ath | 
pable character of their country, and who have hitherto baffled all the eiluris|, “Tne two last lines were of the most urgent pecessity, in order to connect the 
of Russia to subdue them. left flank with the centre of the line of operations. In fact, to reach Teflis, 
Such was the general aspect of the Caucasus at the treaties of Bucharest) from Mozpdok onthe Yerek, by the way of Derbend, it was necessary to turn 
and Gulistan. Constantly occupied on her southern frontier in repelling the) the Caucasian chan at Bechbarmok, and to asceud the valley of the Kura by 
incessant and daring incursions of the Circassians, was only through a wide Chemokia and Nukha,—a detour five umes the distance of the direct liue from 
extent of hostile territory that Russia could communicate with her Georgian Mosdok to Teflis. by the pass of Dar es. 
provinces, by the two routes of Dariel and Derbend, between which there was) Accordingly, when the Dares, in 1839, raised the standard of revolt, Paski- 
po other means of communication than by the Jong circuit which doubles the) wich immediately marched against tem, carried Fort Belokani by storm, and 
Caucasian chain at Point Beclamark, on the Caspian. Her troops thus dis | /Fom that powmt commenced the execuation of the line by Zakatale ; but called 
seminated over an immense extent of territory, their operations could only ac-| away to quell the Polish insurrection, he left to his succesors the exccution of 


quire an ensemble and consistency, by well-chosen strategic positions, in order) the plans he had so ably traced out for the pacification of the Cavcasus—the 
lconception which to this day presides over the operations of the Russians. 


to maintain possession of the country, and overcome the hostile elements it ept 
contained. In the prosecution of this plau General Yermoloff, the then Go | His departure was the signal! for a fresh outbreak of the mooutain tribes. 
vernor-General of the Caucasus, displayed the most consummate skill andj /Hazi Mullah announced hunself to the Losghans a» a prohet sent from Hea- 

city. ven, and preached a fierce crusade against the Russieus. The success which 

he left flank of the Russian frontier line was extended to the valley of the crowned his early expeditions on various points of the frontier line, raised at 
Sundja,—a chain of forts, Nazran, Pregradunstan, and Grozoaia, were con-| once bis fame aud the number of his parusans. The Lesghians, ‘I'schetschenes, 
structed to command the defiles of Khan Khale At Enderi there was also es-| aud the Kistes formed a general league, and, tothe number of fifteen thousand 
tablished, connected by a chain of fortified posts with Grosnaia, Fort Vuezap-| warriors laid siege to Fort Burnaia Rapidly colleetmg bis forces on the 
naia. By the occupation of the defiles of Khan Khalé the mountata tribes were ‘Terek, Genera! Williamoff marened against them, while General Pankratief 
blockaded in their fastnesses, while the great military road eng | the Caspian, advanced from the side of Daghestan, at the head ef another considerable force. 
but, above all, by suppressing the great slave fair at Enderi, the Tschetschenes, Overwhelmed by the numbers and discipline of the Russians, Hazi Mallah sud- 


and the Lesghians were deprived of a point of communication at which poly 


were in the habit of coucerting their common enterprises against the Russians. || ; 
These results were obtained by incessant fighting, and at an enormous sacrifice, enemy lulled into a fatal security, he rapidly reconcentrated his scattered 
of men and material. The march of the invaders lay through an almost im {ifollowers close to the frontier line, and pushing across the Sunda, carried ter- 
pervious country, through virgin forests, across which the soldier marched,| for and desolation to the gates of Kisliar. 

the firelock in one hand and the hatchet in the other, exposed to the in-;, Again defeated, Hazi Mullah threw himself into Gunri, a mountain fort, 
cessant attacks of the mountaineers, who, with their native instivet, instantly} Considered by the natives umpregnable ; bot General Wialliamotf suddenly ap- 
conceived the strategic importance of the points attacked, and defended them’ pearing beneath its walls, afver a protracted and vigorous resistance, carried it 
with the most determined energy aod constancy. | by assault. 

Year after year this system of operations has been perseveringly followed Driven from the ramparts, Hazi Mullah and his gallant band defended the 
up by the Russians, with varied results, and at the most enormous sacrifices | nlerior works of the place foot by foot. Perceiving that further resistance 
In 1821 a general confederation of the tribes of the East and West Caucasus) against, the overwhelwing numbers of their foes was vain, but disdaining to 
executed a vigorous inroad on the Russian Colonies. Forcing a part of the surrender, this devoted band of warriors, headed by their propict chief, rushed 
Kabardians to join them, they fora time commanded the Russian communi-| 0b the Russian bayoucts, and, wah ove exception, perisacd to a man 
cation with Georgia, and threatened their establishments atthe mineral sources, The solitary survivor of tas hurrid butchery, who cut his way through the 
of Kislawodsk. ‘Russian rauks, and succeeded in gaining @ mouutain fastuess, was the cele- 

These operations rendered but too evident the fault mherent in the Russian, brated Schaiail Bey, who has recentiy obtained in Dagiestan such decisive ad- 
line of operation,—which was its too great development, its distance from the! vantages over ihe Jiaperial torces, - 
upper valleys, and the vicious disposition of tts forts. The military route to) On the death of Hazi Mu'lah, this Viriatus ofthe Caucasus, whose reputa- 
Georgia was in consequence transferred to tre left bank of the ‘Terek, forts) tion was now greatly entanced by his miraculous escape, succeeded to the 
were established at the gorges of the valleys of the E!borouz, and connected by| command of the mountain trives, and has ever since coniioved to wage against 
others on the Upper Malka with the Kaban. By these dispositions Kabarda the Russians a war of extermination. ; 
was inclosed within the Russian possessions, and the greet military line of | Beaten on the Koi Su, in 1839, Schamil threw himself into the great Les- 
communication with the trans-Caucasiin provinces effectually covered. fae chain, and descending into Kabitia, made two gallant but unsuccesstul 

Nevertheless the Lesghians ‘n Daghestan opposed a coutinued and vigo-|/attempis to carry Zakatale and Nukba. Gifted appareatly with the faculty of 
rous opposition to the Kussians, crowned in meny instances with the most jabiquity, this indefatigable chief, by his incessant and harassing warfare, 
brilliant success, unti! the signal defeat sustained by the Khan of Kazokumuk, a the frontier line in a constant state ofalarm. Not only has he elfectuaily 
at Kosrek, effectually broke their strength, and subjected their country to the/|defeated ali the attempts of the Russian Commanders to establish the two 
invaders. lunes projected across the Lesghian cham by the Prince Paskiewitch, but after 

This new citcumecription of the Russian lines inflamed the populations of captoring and razing theic forts on the Koi Su and the lower Savdja, and cat- 
the Western Caucasus. The Adighes flewto arms, pushed across the Ka- [ting lo pieces several strong detachments, he has recently crossed the Lesghian 


ban, and ravaged the Cossack Colonies with fire and sword. Cutting to pie-|cham, und Jaid waste to a considerable exteut the valiey of the Kura. in the 


ces three Kussian Cetachments, they captured and destroyed several forts an. 
fortified posts, and regained their mountain fastnesses with an immence booty, 
in prisoners, cattle, aud stores. Contemporaneously with this incursion, in- 
surrections broke out in Abkahsia, Ghurriel, and Immeritia, excited, as al- 
lege, by Russia, through Turkish intrigue. 


|Wesiern Caucasus, the,execution of the lies projected by Paskiewitch, for 
connecting Ghelendik with the lower Kuban, and the southern coast of Abk- 
jhasia with the mineral sources in the valley of the Maia. has equally failed. 
|With @ corps oi fifteen thousand men, General Williamoff advanced from Ol- 
gbinsky, cut his way to Pschat, on the Black Sea, and established three forts, 


Her wars with Persia and Turkey, in 1827 and 1828, confined for a time) Aboon, Nicholaei, aud Doba, for the defence of this new line. ut in his sub- 
the operations of Russia iv the Caucasys to the defensive. But their suc-)/sequent attempt to march by the sea coast upon Anapa, he was repulsed, and 
cessful termir.ation, which wrested, oa the one hand, from the former power the} |compeiled to fall wack vu the Kuban ; neither did these forts realize the object 
Khanat of Talick, with the two Armenian provincesof Erivan and Nakbtche | for witch they were constructed. Constantly and closely blockaded by the 
van, and from the latter the Pacholic of Akhaltzekh, her drut de suzerainetié enemy, they were ultimately captured and destroyed, as also every other 
over the mountain trives of Carcassia, the fortress of Anapa, and the whole! /Kassian post on the line of the coast from Pseha: to Gagbri. ‘To move trom 
line of the black Seaas far as St. Nicolaus, imparted tothe Cabiuet of St | Olghinsky upoa Pschat, a distance of only fifty miles, cost Williamoff two 
Petersburg enlarged facilities for the entire subjection of the Caucasus. caupaigus. 

To the Marshal Prince Paskiewitch was the execution of this task commit-|} | Alter fifteen campaigns, such have been the results of the plan traced out by 
ted, and on one more fitted for achieving, so difficult ag enterprise it could) Prince Pa-kiewiich ior the subjagation of the Caucasus. No one, howeve, 
not have devolved. The signal success which had crowned ail his operations) was more deeply impressed with the difficulties of the enterprise than the Mar- 


in the Persian and Turkish war had singularly raised the prestige of his former)'shal himself. in his report tothe Kussian Government, he estimated that 


reputation. On assuming, therefore, the government of the Caucasus after 
the peace, many of the moontain tribes sent in their submission, ‘/ his favoura- 
ble disposition he skilfully developed by his stern unpariiality in the redress of | 
wrongs, and by his profound sagacity in discovering aud defeating the intrigues 
and machinations of the mountain Chiefs. 

In meditating his plan for the subjugation of the Caucasus the Marshal per- 
ceived that, strategically considered, the physical configuration of the Rusvian 
possession violated all the conditions that alone could have imparted strength 
and consistency to them. Intersected from east to west by the grand Cauca- 
sian chain, across which there existed but two lines of communication, distant 
from each other, and totally unconnected by lateral roads, it was in conse- 
quence utterly impossible to combine the action of the different corps of ob- 
servation towards one general object. ‘Thus there existed two distinct cones, 
having each their separate base and line of operation. To centralize the strat- 
egic positions of the general line, and thus acquire the faculty of rapidly con- 
centrating their masses, and of giving atactical ensemble to their movements, 
to achieve this great desideratum, was the first object of Prince Paskiewitch. 

Accordingly the Russian Governor-General determined, by means of a vig- 
orous system of blockade, by the establishment of military lines, to confine the 
Circassians within their mountain fastnesses, to cut off their supplies, and, by 
thus acting on their means of subsistence, to diminish their moral ani physica! 


halt a century at least would be requisite for its coumsummation. 

The protracted resistance of the Caucasian tribes, adds anotber bright ex- 
ample to those with which the page of history already teems, of the obstacles 
that mountain warfare presents to the dperations of the most powerful con- 


jstituted armies. Iv faci, the difficulties of the Russians are of the most serious 


and complicated character :-— 

First. To defend their line of occupation, which, from its immense extent, 
possesses all the defects inherent to a cordon, 

_ Secondly, To advance systematically, to occupy all the commanding points 
= ~~ interior of the country, and to gradually sep up to the last strong holds 
the enemy. 

From the impereous nature of the country, presenting a continued series of 
deep valleys, narrow defiles, impetuous mountain torrents, separated by lofty 
and almest impassible ridges, the Rassians are reduced to act in isolated co- 
lumns, and once e in the gorge of the mountains, lose the faculty of 
combining the action of the three arms, and must depend on their infantry 
alone. Equal, if not superior, to all others for evolutions of the line, the Rus- 
sian infantry soldier, drawn from the interior of the empire, is found to possess 
few of the qualities of a good tirailleur ; above all, that agility and intellizence 
80 essential in mountain warfare. But one of the most onerous duties which 
the Russians have to perform, and which involves a question of hows. ty, is 


influunce. and finally, to deprive them of the advantages which their central 


the care of tne wounded, to transport whom to their nearest fortified pigt, is 
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requires ; for once is the enemy’s country, every step is obstinately disputed ; 
the invading coluwns possess bat the ground on which they encamp,while their 
convoys are menaced or cut off on every point 

‘To these causes, which so impede the operations of the Russians, must be 
added ‘he frightful mortality among the troops, arising from the pestilential 
character of the climate, the mgorous bleckade, ana consequent state of inac- 
tivity to which they are reduced in the numervus isolated points along their 
extended line of occupation; and, above all, to their wretchedly organized) 
Commissariat, which, from the universal corruption that pervades almost every 
branch of the Kussian Administration, constitutes a latent and unceasing source 
of weakness, and paralyses the operations of ber armies. 

The numerical strength of the army of the Caucasus is estimated at a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand nyen, including the contingents of the Cossack mili 
tary colonies. The numberof combatants which the different Stanitzas along 
the frontier line can furnish, may amount to twelve thousand men; but on an 
emergency, by calilng out the Colonists whose period of military service has 
expired, this number could be doubled. For the peculiar warfare of the Cau- 
casus, these troops constitute the most effective portion of the Russian army 
of operation. 

From t.e causes above enumerated, it has been estimated that the war in the 
Caucasus annually costs Russia forty thousand men. Ou animadverting to a 
T’rench officer in the Russian service (whom the writer of this notice met at 
Constantinople) on this trightful sacrifice of human iife, he replied, ** La Russie 
ne manque pas de cet étoffe la—c’est ce que lui cohte le moins.” If half a 
century, therefore, be requisite for the subjugation of the Caucasus, and if the 
mortality in the Russian ranks continue uniform in its operation, two millions 
of men are destined to find a grave amid its inhospitable and savage wilds. 

On the other hand itis difficult to arrive at even an approximate estunate 
of the population of the independent tribes of the Caucasus, or of the number 
of warnors they can bring inthe field, In fact, the war in the Caucasus at 
times presents the spectacle of the spontaneous movement of a whole popula. 
tion,—a mevement, however, from their predatory and semi-barbarous charac- 
ter, totally destitute of that unity of design or well sustained vigour of pies 
that alone can lead to permanent or decisive resulis. Hut if the elements o 
resistance, which so copiously abound in these regions, were skilfully directed, 
were brought to bear on a given point, in harmony with the general interest — 
if the natural strength of the country were still further developed by the re- 
sources of science,—1f the indomitable courage and untiring energies of these 
hardy mountaineers were encouraged by support from withovt,—if their rude 
eflorts were alimented by the supply of those material means in which they 
are so Jamentably deficient,—they might Jaugh to scorn the power of the Auto- 
crat. Lutas itis, left to their own resources, weakened and divided by intes- 
tine feuds, the issue of the struggle, however protracted, can never be doubt- 
fu’. Tothe gigautic power of Russia, the subjugation of the Caucasian tribes 
is but a question of time, contingent on the appropriate graduation, the skilful 
application of the means of coercion to the elements of resistance. 

Although we are convinced tha. her immediate designs on Turkey are as 
moch exaggerated as her means of aggression are overrated, nevertheless, her 
recent intrigues in Servia, and the po-ition she has taken up in Georgia suffi- 
ciently devote the teudency of her future policy. 

By her command of the Black See, Constartinople is completely at the 
mercy of Russia, whenever it may sai her policy to clutch the gilded spoil ; 
but to retain the tranquil possession of it, she must be fully prepared, by the 
occupation of Servia, to hoid Austria in check on one flank, and on the other to 
sobdve the whole of Asia Minor,—to take up, m fact, the old Roman frontier 
line of the ‘Taurus. 

The operations of Prince Paskiewitch in the campaign of 1829, exposed all 
the difficuities of such an operation, while the configuration of the frontier line, 
and the position of its fortresses, would by a parallel re reat afford to the Turks 
tle important advantage of acting perpendicularly to the enemy's narrow line 
of operation. Dithcult under the most fovourable circumstances, the conquest 
of Asia Minor is one that will scarcely be undertaken by Russia so Jong 
as the Vavcasus remains unsubdued in her rear. To attain that end she will 
therefore spare no efforts, since on its accomplishment mainly depends the de- 
velopment of her ulterior designs of aggrandizement. When, therefore, this 
last barrier to her ambition shall have been overcome, from her Danubian base 
in Europe, and her Georgian base in Asia, Russia will advance from a cominon 
centre, and inclosing her victim within the two horns of avast crescent, 
wiil at last achieve her long and fondly-cherished design—the conquest of 
Turkey. 


A FOUR-IN-HAND ACROSS THE DESERT. 


The scene wasa striking one, and not the less curious from our carriage and 
four torming part of it, with me standing behind, looking and feeling as if dropt 
from the clouds. but, whatever my reflections were. or might have been, | 
was soon cailed into action, by G. coming to help me mto the van: no very easy 
performance upon first trial. But I must describe the vehicle. and then the diffi- 
culty wili be beer appreciated. Imagine two hugered wheels, higher than 
those of any gipsy cart or caravan that ever was seen, and far more substan- 
tial ; above these, not slung between them for they reach only a few inches 
beyond the bottom, a machine, about the size of a very small butcher's or ba- 
ker’s cart, is fixed, upon what are, by courtesy, called springs ; this is tilted, 
and covered with thin cloth to keep offthe heat 6f the sun. At each side a 
narrow wooden bench is fixed, on whichtwo persons may sit ; and even this 
scanty allowance of room is encruached upon by the coachman’s little railed 
seat jutting inwards, which quite makes him one of the party; at the back is 
a Jow wooden door. This completes the interior. Now for the access to it. 
As | stood on the ground, the floor of the van was even with my head, and 
there wss ouly one step to it, which consisted of an iron stirrup four or five 
feet high, Having, with the assistance of a stoul and a great deal of lifting, 
reached it, | came to a strong iron bar jutting out; this, with an ascent of two 
feet isore, had to be surmounted, to attain the body of the vehicle, which look- 
ed every moment as if it were going totipback with me. At length I reach- 
ed the iup, G followed, crack went the coachman’s whip, and the four horses 
started olf at a full gallop, turning round the corners of the narrow streets with 
frightful rapidity, threading through troops of camels and donkeys, and making 
ail the grave old Turks and Arabs run for their lives. The jolting, and the 
velocity with wuich we went, quite took away my breath, and almost my 
senses ; and it was not until we reached tho gate of the town, that the hard- 
ness of ihe seat reminded me I had left my favourite pillow behind at the ho- 
tel. We stopped the carriage, and with some difficulty explained to the coach- 


land told him to go and fetch it. 
were not so wild as they looked, and stood very quiet. 
curious ; the off-wheeler, which is invariably the best and strongest, is put in 
‘the shafts of the van, while the other wheeler and the leaders have merely 
i remarked, the whole of the way, that the near side was the easiest 
to siton. At length our coachman returned with the stray pillow, and we 
‘were once more flying over the ground ; for I cancall it nothing else. We 
‘passed through the gate of Suez, and its dilapidated walls, and found ourselves 
jat ence on the desert : but allthis part, and nearly the whole way to Cairo, 
is very different from what we expected to see : instead of an endless plain of 
sand, the view is bounded by a low range of rocky hills, here and there as- 
suming a bolder appearance ; sometimes receding and forming coves resem- 
‘bling the entrance of harbours. Near Suez their elevation is so great as al 
‘most to deserve the name of mountains. The whole face of the plain is cov- 
‘ered with large loose stones, and the ground, with the exception of two of the 
‘centre stages, is rather rocky than sandy ; the road is notaing more than a 
track formed by the wheels of the vans, and is carried over great pieces of stone 
‘and rock, without any regard to the bones of unfortunate travellers. I never 
‘experienced any thing like it ; I really thought I should have been driven out 
of iy senses by the jolting, which was incessant—buinp, bump, bump—with- 
out a moment to breathe I had a dreadful cold in my head, besides being 
otherwise very unwell, and every jerk was like a knife cutting into my brain. 
‘This prevented me taking pleasure in any thing, and made me feel every lit- 
tle thing an inconvenience. But, had my health enabled me to enjoy it, no- 
thing could have been more amusing than the whole of our journey throu h 
the desert. The very nuvelty of tearing across these wilds of eastern fable 
‘in a carriage aod four, was sufficient excitement to make all the jolting count 
for nothing, not to speak of the endless objects of interest we met with. It 
|was quite extraordinary the rate at which we went; the horses were never 
isuffered to relax their pace a moment, and certainly the Arab coachman, 
'who drove us the whole way, was an excellent whip. It was half-past 
seven before we reached No. 7 station-house, where we were to change 
horses ; and delighted I was to stop, for my poor head was in an agony. 
| There are eight of these station-houses in the desert, built by Mohammed 
|Ali for the convenience of travellers. They are under the direction of Hill 
jand Co. who keep relays of horses at each, and exact fees from all who make 
juse of them. ‘They are counted from Cairo. Nos. 1, 3,5, and 7, are merel 
stables for horses ; while Nos. 2, 4, and 6, have rooms, and are furnished wit 
‘provisions for travellers. No. 8 station-house is at Suez. We got out of the 
\Van to rest ourselves from the cramped position in which we had been sitting, 
and took shelter under the shadow of the building, as there was no place ta go 
into, and the stable was full of horses. We picked up several pebbles that looked 
like agates, numbers of these, with specimens of cornelian,are found in the desert. 
We were soon en route aga‘n. As we resumed our seats, we were loudly 
importuned by the syce or groom, who had accompanied us from Suez, for 
‘“* buckshiesh,” the Arab word for a present, and which is the first and last word 
one hears in Egypt, for it is an unceasing petition. As what we had paid for 
our journey was quite sufficient to include buckshiesh, we refused, both in this 
instance, and every time we changed horses. The syce ran before us general- 
ly the whole stage, and always kept up. which was quite surprising, consider- 
ing the pace we were going ; we changed them at every station, as each re- 
mained with his own horses. Not so the harness ; we used the same the 
whole journey ; whether or not it fitted the horses, appeared never to enter 
into consideration ; and the consequence was, that the poor animals’ backs 
and shoulders were often quite raw. Wehad come twelve miles to No. 7, 
jand had nearly thirteen more to travel before we could arrive at No. 6 station, 
where we intended to spend the heat of the day. Although still early, the 
jrays of the sur striking upon the sandy pluins around us made the heat and 
iglow almost intolerable, and the jolting was worse than before. 
Mrs. Griffith’s Journey. 
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Mr. Coleman's Molian attachment for the Pianoforte.—This wonderful in- 
vention, which hes caused so much excitement in the musical world, consisis 
of a piece of mechanism, so simple and compact in its construction, thet it 
may ve in a short time applied to the grand square piano, or, in fact, every va- 
riety of the pianoforte, whether old or new, without the slightest perceptible 
change to the external appearance or internal arrangement of the instrument. 
The Molian attachment gives to the piavo the long svught-for (but hitherto 
unsuccessful) resuit of sustaining the tones to any required length, and the 
performer may, without the sligh est effort, sustain, swell, or diminish, what- 
ever notc he pleases, the quality of 1one being most pure and distinct, resem- 
olirg thet of the human voice, wih an orchestral accompaniment. Mr. Cole- 
man had the honor of pre-enting bis invention before Her Majesty and Prince 
sivert, end personally explaining its construction. Mr. Benedict, whose skill 
as a pianist ts so well calculated to bing forth the beauties of this invention, 
performed on 1 with his usval taste var execution. Many of our most emi- 
nent professors have had an opportunity of playing on this instrument, and all 
|have expressed themselves highly delighted with its effects ; as an accompani- 
ment to the voice it has likewise been much approved, we have 10 Jess autho- 
rity for the opinion tran Madame Caradori Allan. We are happy to learn 
speedy preparations are being made to bring it before the public, when they 
will be atle to judge for themselves, 


London Morning Post of 30th December. 


Air and Exercise —People who are travelling, especially in clear frosty 
weather, when the ai mosphere is of the greatest specific gravity, aud more ox- 
ygen is taken into the Jungs at a single inspiration than m hot or hazy weather, 
will drink as much spirit with impunity as would intoxica'e them five or six 
times over were they sitting in a confined room. It is not an uncommon thi 
for a man, whose maximum of whisky toddy is a couple of glasses, to find. 
afier having ascended Ben Lomond, that he has unknowingly swallowed a 
whole bottle of undiluted Glenlivat. Tne Highlanders are proverbial for the 
quantity of whisky they drink, and for the little injury it does them. Many 
of them babi ually drink a wine-glass of raw spirit directly upon rising in a 
morning. To themit is a “cup that cheers but not inebriates.’ They are not 
intoxicated by it for the moment, nor do they suffer in any merked degree irom 
the usual remote consequences of dram-drinking. They are not like the ta- 
vern-frequenter and spirt-tippler of the crowded city—jaundiced, consump- 
tive, impotent, imbecie, or paralysed, dying before his time. They are hale, 
cheer'u!, and vigorous, despite their practices. And wherefore this marvellous 
difference! Fresh air and free exeicise are the foundation of it all. 
Medical Times. 


4 4 
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DIED—On Monday evening, 3d inst., suddenly,from injuries received in sae ny ey 
a carriage, CHARLOTTE, daughter of Charles and Adele Canda, of 17 La Fayette Piace, 
in this cicy, in the 17th year of herage 


Wanted,—No 15, Vol. 1, of The Angio American, for which 25 cts. will be paid at 
this office. 


Exchange ut New York on London, at 60 days, 9 3-4 a 10 per cent. prem. 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1845. 


After a remarkably fine and mild winter up to the commencement of the 
present month, we have been suddenly visited by one of the severest snow- 
storms that have occurred here since the season of 1835-6. It commenced at 
a late hour on Monday night, and continued without intermission, almost with- 
out relaxation of either wind or snow, until Wednesday noon. From the ex- 
cessive violence of the wind during the first twenty-four bours, the snow has 
drifted in certain streets, and in parts of the roads communicating between this 
city and others, so that with difficulty the various descriptions of carriages can 
proceed in the necessary business, and the mails in every direction have been 
completely stopped ; our readers therefore, at a distance, will please to make 
some allowance for apparent irregularity which is far beyond our means to 
prevent. 


Saxta Anna.—The brig Ramon de Zaldo, from Vera Cruz, arrived here on 
Wednesday last, after making an unusually short passage ; she brings letters 
of so recent a date as the 14th ult., containing important intelligence of the 
movements of Santa Anna. This hero (!), though a retreating one, was not 
an actual fugitive at the time when flying reports, to that effect, reached these 
northern regions. He has maintained a desultory kind of warfare, up to the 
date just mentioned, and although there is, even now, a belief existing in many 
minds, that civil war in Mexico 1s virtually at an end, we have great doubts on 
that head, partly founded on the immense wealth at his command, partly on his 
skill in negotiation. The actual state of things may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing circumstances which have been communicated by Capt. Kingsbury, 
commander of the Ramon de Zaldo. : 

Gen. Santa Anna had made five different attacks upon the city of Puebla. 
and had been repulsed each time, with some loss. At length, despairing of 


success at that point, he withdrew, with all his forces, about 4000 men. An 
express arrived at Vera Cruz from Jalapa, just before the Zaldo sailed, stating 


that Santa Anna was besieging Perote, to which place it appears that he retired). 


after leaving Puebla. Generals Bravo and Paredes, the chiefs of the Revolu- 
tionary party, (which now wields the civil power,) were still at Puebla on the 
12th ult., with about 10,000 men. It was su they would soon march in 
ursuitof Santa Anna Even should he be taken prisoner, it was thought at 
era Cruz that his enormous wealth, (he having, it is said, more than 
$12,000,000 in England,) would avail to purchase his own life and the lives of 
his officers ; although his conduct at Puebla is represented to have been ex- 
ceedingly brutal, and to have raised the popular mdignation against him to the 
highest pitch. 
he people of Vera Cruz were expecting a visit from Santa Anna soon,' 
either with a besieging arty or as a fugitive. He would however, be obliged 
to pass through a defile (about 15 miles from Jalapa) which was well fortified, 
and commanded by Gen. Jose Rincon. At Vera Cruz there were also fortifi- 
cations, which, although incomplete, were supposed to be suffievent to prevent 
his capturing the town. 

Information brought by the express from Jalapa, mentioned above, excited 
apprehensions at Vera Cruz that an intrigue was going on, to save him and bis 
officers, and that a fresh outbreak and much bloodshed would be the conse- 
quence. 

Another report was, that Santa Anna had just sent in his submission to the 

new Government, and had placed himself and his troops at their disposal. 

The officers commanding at Vera Cruz, were Generals Moza and Heruan- 
dez ; the Castle is uader the command of Gen. Juan Loto, a sterling man, and 
an inveterate enemy of Santa Anna. 

It was deemed probable that Santa Anna would soon find his fortunes des- 
perate, and escape on board an English frigate stationed at Sacrificies, with 
orders, it was said, to receive him and protect his person. 

The report of Santa Anna's submission, alluded to in the above extract, is 
confirmed, so far as such an act can be relied on, by the official notice 1o that 
effect, published inthe Diario de Vera Cruz of the 13th ult. ; but of the sin- 
cerity of its purpose we have considerable doubt, from our notions of the man’s 
character for craft and dissimulation. Jt is much more probable that he is anz- 
ious to gain time to mature another move, than that he really intends to sub- 
mit to Paredes, or negociate for his safety and the security of his property. 
We give the “ Notice”’ alluded to, than which nothing can be more vague ; it 
is pretty plain therein that, with Richelieu, “ finding Ais lion’s skin all too 
short,” he “‘ckes it out with that of the fox.” 

General in Chief and Chief Secretary's O, 
Puesua, Jan. 11, 1845. 
Buttetin No. 15—Army or Opgration. 

His Excellency Don Antonio de Haro of Tamariz, and Don Jose Maria Men- 
doza, yesterday took their departure for the capital of Mexico. On the same 
night, they were followed by Gen. Don Pedro Cortazar. These three officers 
are despatched to treat with the Supreme Government for the settlement of all 
difficulties now existing in the Republic, and for the prevention of further 
bloodshed. 

I, therefore, order all the forces that cover the lines around this city, and now 
under my command, to suspend all acts of hostility ; to abandon the positions} 
they now occupy ; and to retire to the town of Amozoc, there to await the re- 
sult of the negotiations of these officers. 

In view of this commission, [ doubt not that, seconding the philanthropy by 
which I am animated, you will order the forces under your command to sus 


should be carefully preserved to be shed only when necessary and against a 
foreign foe, 
God and Liberty. 
Heed Quarters, Jan 10, 7 P. m. 
Antonio Lorez pe Santa Anna. 
To General Ion Ignacio de Ynclan. 


The bill for erecting Oregon into a territorial government of the United 
States has been passed in the House of Representatives in Congress, by a 
majority of 81. On the last Section of this bill, which is a very important one, 
there was much discussion, and it was finally carried in the aflirmative by a 
majority of 39; by which it would seem that there is an inclination exis ing, 
somewhere to coerce the British Government into a hasty decision as to dis- 
\puted boundary there. Would that be wise? The following is the section 
alluded to: 

Sec. 43. Be ut further enacted, That the President of the United States be, 
land he is hereby, required to cause due notice to be given to the British Gov- 
‘ernment of the desire and intention of the Government of the United States to 
lannul and abrogate the ** convention with Great Britain relative to the territory 
lon the northwest coast of Amenca, concluded August 6th, 1827,” agreeably 
\to the provisions of the second article of that convention. Provided, That 
‘nothing in this act contained shal! be so construed or carried into effect by any 
jof the officers or citizens of the United States, as to interfere in anv way with 
any right which any of the subjects of Great Britain may have in the territory 
herein mentioned, as provided for in the convention aforesaid, until the expi- 
ration of twelve months after notice shall be given as above provided, by the 
‘wane of the United States. 


| A destructive fire took place very early on Wednesday morning, at the “ Tri- 
bune Buildings,”’ by which the entire establishment of that respectable Journal, 
the bookstore of Messrs. Jansen and Bell, the office of a German journal, called 
the ** Schnellpost,” and a liquor store adjacent, were entirely consumed. It 
was at a juncture not unlike that of the great fire of 1835, when the storm of 
the Elements was at ite height, a beavy fall of snow was on the ground, and 
the wind and snow at the time rendered it difficult for passengers, otherwise 
unencumbered to pass along the streets. Nevertheless the spirited and hardy 
firemen of the city used almost incredible exertions, and although they could 
not prevent the entire destruction of the premises alluded to, they were able by 
their activity and skill to arrest the progress of the flames, so that the mischief 
did not extend to other hovecs. The loss is cousiderable, for the insurances do 
not, in the aggregate, cover one third of the damage, which includes partially 
others besides those we have already mentioned. Whilst we sincerely condole 
with all the sufferers on this occasion, our sympathies are more especially 
drawn towards our esteemed friend, Mr. Horace Greely, Editor of The Tri- 
bune ; first, because his duties are of a diurnal nature, and his numerous friends 
will have to put up with much disappointment until he can get his journal once 
more all-agoing ; secondly, because he is an honest asserter of his opinions, 
a benevolent man, and an industrious citizen. His establishment, it is feared, 
will lose from $8,000 to $10,000 by this calamity ; but his energies do not de- 
sert him for a moment, and he and his partner are using the most prompt and 
strenuous exertions to proceed in their multifarious duties in the department of 
newspaper and general literery publication. They received instant offers of 
accommodation and asgistance from their brethren of the press, and were able, 
on the very day of the calamity to issue a card of thanks and assurances that 
business would be resumed without delay. Their temporary location is at No. 
30 Ann street, formerly occupied by ** Tae New World.” 


We perceive by the journals that a speculation is on foot for running a line 
of Rail Road between Montreal and Portland (Maine) and from thence to Bos- 
ton, and that those who advocate the scheme insist that it is both a better route, 
and a shorter one by 30 miles, than the road now in use between Montreal and 
Boston. We do not profess to know anything of the localities that would en- 
able us to advocate either route in preference to the other, but confess that this 
last speculation savours much of opposition to an enterprise in which large ca- 
pital has already been hazarded in the hope of general utility and fair profit. 
There is, however, a consideration springing from this speculative anxiety which 
must be exceedingly grateful to all who rejoice in general! prosperity ; when an 


jopposition ef such magnitude is upon the sapis, it is presumptive evidence that 


Montreal, and the places between the extremes of the proposed railroad, are 
either in a flourishing condition now, or are most probably to become so accord- 
ing to the judgment of the speculators ; it is indicative also that the settlement 
of the Northeastern boundary exbibits speedily the salutary results both to 
Maine and to Eastern Canada, that every well-wisber to amicable rela- 
tions, and the extension of com e would desire. Boston is evident- 
ly becoming an emporiuin of great magnitude, and for the most part without 
interfering with the commercial prosperity of the good cityof New York; and 
Montreal, besides the advantages accruing to it by becoming the Metropolis of 
Canada, will reap many more in beiag able to transmit produce from the St. 
Lawrence to the Atlantic, at a// seasons of the year, at so short a distance as 
two hundred and fifty miles. 


An awful catastrophe took place on Monday night last, illustrative of the 
danger of leaving horses and carriages standing in the street without the atten- 
dance of some careful person to look after them. Mr. Canda, of No. 27 La- 
fayette Place, in this city, was returning from a party, in company with his 
daughter and another lady. On the way home the carriage stopped at the door 
of the latter lady’s house, where she was to be put down, and Mr. Canda also 


pend, on their part, all hostilities, and avoid the effusion of blood, which 


out in order to escort her into the house. The driver, after opening the — 
carriage door, remained on the sidewalk, leaving the reins upon his seat,--a 
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driver immediately ran afierthem, but upon coming up with them he perceived! De Bar wae very Beutine; and the general cast and porlermmans’ will con- 
with dismay that the carriage was empty. It seems that Miss Canda, had! |tinue the piece long in favor. 


leaped out in dread of being dashed to pieces if the carriage should be upset, | 


A still later production here is ** Young England,” a taking title but with- 


and thus came to the death she had endeavoured to avoid. She was taken to lout the least political meaning. It is impossible to describe it, without tran- 
the New York Hotel, in the vicinity, and her parents being sent for she expired) scribing the entire librette, but it is fall of eguirogques, eontretems, and queer 
in about half an hoar. Mr. Canda himself was but avery brief time in the\|situations, which keep the audience in bursts of laughter from beginning to 


house where he had stopped, and his fears may be imagined upon his coming 

out and fiading the carriage gone. We understand that the unfortunate Miss! 
Canda, thus untimely snatched away, had completed her 17th year on that very 

day ; she was amiable and accomplished in a very high degree, and deserved- 

ly endeared to her respected parents. But what shall we say of the culpable| 
negligence of the driver’ He, of course, thought it useless to get upon his! 
seat until the coming forth of Mr Canda, but the management of the animals) 
was in his power, and all would have been safe, if he had held the reins in his 
hands. Doubtless his own bitter reflections will be a severe punishment to him, 
but such a matter as this cannot have tov much publicity, to the end that both, 
passengers and drivers may use proper precautions against casualties which) 
may rob families of their peace foi the remainder of their lives. 

Mr. Lover's Grano Ceassicat Concert —This highly esteemed Musi- 
cian has at length resolved to produce ‘* Tae Losagsane,” or Song of Praise,’ 
one of the latest and greatest works of Mendelssohn Bartholdy, and which has! 
never yet been heard in this country. We believe that herein Mr. Loder has! 
been most praiseworthily actuated by the desire of giving the best music to the. 
American public, and that he has been at unusual pains and expense in pre-| 
paring it duly for public exhibition ; he therefore deserves well of all who are’ 
true lovers of music, and of artists, also, who desire to encourage the cultiva,| 

tion of sound musical principles. ‘Ihe principal vocalists will be Mrs. Loder,! 
Miss Watson, and Sig. Antognini, and there will likewise be a powerful or- 
chestra, and a numorous and strong chorus ; and the concert will consist also of) 
a iniscellanevus selection as its second part, The various excellent qualities of 
Mr. Loder, both as a professor and as an individual citizen, render it idle to 
doubt of his great success in giving this concert ; bat we may be permitted to 
remind the Sons of St. George, that, always ready to be u.eful to the Society, 
his exertions and services at the late grand Concert, in aid of its Charitable 
Funds, entitle him to their warmest patronage aud encouragement. 


Sr. Georer'’s Socrery Batt.—The Third Annual Ball of this Society will 
come off on Thursday evening next; being St. Valentine's Eve, it is probable 
that the ancient solemnity of choosing.a Valentine, for the ycar at least, may 
take place immediately after 12 o'clock. ‘The whole affair of this festival will 
be of a most brilliant order, if public rumor ve of any authority. 


Bast or Dopwortn’s Cornet Bano.—Let not the annual ball of a most 
excellent and deserving musician and ‘his confreres be forgotten, but let all who 
desire to patronize merit be aiding on this occasion. 

Bacnevor's Baut.—** The Ball,” as it has long been emphatically 
calied, will take place on Friday evening next at the Astor hotel. We are in | 
formed that in order to prevent a recurrence of the aunoyance from dost, which! 
happened last year, an entirely new floor will be laid down specially for that 
evening ; in all other matters respecting this favorite Ball, it is unnecessary for 
us to enlarge. 


Che Drama. 


Mircuesi’s THeatre.—There is one thing in particular which we 
like in the proprietor of this little Jijow; it is that he never relaxes in the per- 


formance of his duties, one of the greatest of which is that of supplying a quick, 
succession of novel ies ; and this he does whetherhe be almost without a com- 
petitor, or whether all the places of public arnusement in the city be in full 
operation. Que of the latest productions at this house is exceedingly clever ;, 
it is called “* The Devil in Paris” and is of a somewhat extravagantly roman-| 
tie character. A young lady (Miss Taylor) owes both love and gratitude to 
the Count de Beausoleil (Fenno), and in order bothto obtain his affection and} 
to detach him from false friends and the duplicities with which his confiding; 
disposition is surrounded, she prepares a mysterious machinery of action, per | 
sonates the fiend in divers forms, manages to deprive him of fortune, friends, 
mistress, servants, all that render life valuable. ‘This she does under pretence 
of holding his bond for body and soul, a document which in levity he had drawn 
up eome years before. His natural good e refuses belief to the validity 
of the document or the reality of the fiend, but there is a fascination in the 
power under which he gradually succumbs. When driven to the very brink 
of despair a denouement takes place and all ends happily. In the performance 
of this piece we have been exceedingly struck with the excellence displayed 
by Miss Taylor, who successively personates a fashionably dressed young man 
with a grave and solemn exierior, a German Princess, a Gamin de Paris, « 
military cadet, and the genuine lady-love to whom he is finally united. We 
were not prepared for such powers in acting as she has developed, and which! 
produce a “‘ call’? forher nightly. The false mistress is acted by Miss Clark, 
and truth to say,we should believe her actuated by foolish jealousy of Miss) 
Taylor's success, if we could imagine her capable of such paltry jealousy a 
all. In all herdialogue with Miss Taylor there was assuredly a coldness and 
mere repetition of words not at all like the usual style of the really talented 
Miss Clark ; she has been ill, we are informed, which may partly account for 


end of the performance. 

Tue Bowery and Tue Caatuam Theatres are both temporarily closed at 
present ; the former will be re-opened for a new season on Monday next, when 
an operatic melodrama will be produced, called “ The Bohemian Girl.” The 
Chatham is undergoing certain internal touchings-up, and will re-commence 
proceedings without delay. 

Park Tueatre.—Report speaks exceeding highly of the Equestrian per- 
formances here by Mr. Welsh’s Company ; we have not yet had opportunity to 
witness them. 


Literarp Notices. 


Curonotceicat. Intropuction to THE History or THE Cuurcn. By 
Rev. Samuel Farmar Jarvis, D. D. New York, Harper & Brothers. —This 
is one of the most elaborate publications that this country has produced, and it 
must be of vast importance to Biblical inquirers. Its principal object is to as- 
sist in settling discrepancies of dates, and thereby to make clear all the chrono- 
logy of the Sacred Scriptures, and Dr. Jarvis seems to have set labor and diffi- 
culty at defiance, so that he could accomplish his important ends. The latter part 
of this work will be found peculiarly valuable, consisting of a harmony of the 
four Gospels and the chronology of the events contained in them. Jn fact what 
Dr. Paley aimed to do for the labors of the Apostle of the Gentiles, in his 
Hore Pauline,” Dr. Jarvis has ingeniously done fur the mission and acts of 
our Redeemer, Christ. ‘The work is beautifully got up, and is a continuation 
of that style which we hope will always hereafter characterise the publications 
of these enterprising Bibhopotists. 

Harper's ILiverratep Bisie.—No 18 of this fine edition is just published : 

the work begins to draw towards its completion. 

Tae Reoent’s Daventer. Translated from the French of Alexander Du- 
mat, by Charles H. Town. New York, Harpers —We have here the 45th num- 
ber of the Library of Select Novels; it is written by a master hand, but we 
have not yet had leisure to examine it. 

Rome as seen By 4 New Yorker 1n 1833-4. New York: Wiley & Put- 
nam.— We are exceedingly pleased with this book because the auther is above 
the conventioual mode of thinking and describing. He thinks for himself, and 
he speaks frankly ; moreover he is a close observer, and is evidently possessed 
of taste and discrimination. The work will be admirable as a hand-book to 
travellers visiting The Eternal City. 

Biackwoon's Macazine for January, 1845. New York : Leonard Scott & 
Co. 

Democratic Review, for February, 1845. New York : Henry G. Lang- 
ley. 

Hunt’s Mercuants’ Maeazine, for February, 1845. 

These have just appeared, but have come to us so recently that we have not 
been able to look intu their contents. ‘They all bear, however, the stamp of 
ineatness which they have hitherto displayed. 

— 

Exrraorpinary Hypeavtic Perrormance —A most interesting exhibition 

of hydraulic prowess recently took place in Her Majesty's Dock-yard at Wool 
wich, where there is a floating caissoon of large dimensions, from which it is 
loccasionally necessary to remove the water. ‘This has hitherto been accom- 
plished by means of a pair of ten-inch pumps, fitted up in the best possible 
manner by an eminent engineering firm im London. These pumps have been 
worked by a party of thirty-two convicts, in two gangs of sixteen each, reliev- 
ing each other at intervals of ten minutes, by which means the water has been 
pumped out in three hours and a half, the men at the end of that time being 
much distresved by their continued exertions. Mr. Walker (of Crooked-'ane, 
King William-street,) having offered to raise the required quantity of water in 
half the time, with half the number of hands, by means of his new invented 
pump, of which we gave an account in vol. xl, page 307, his proposal was 
made known to the Board of Admiralty, who immediately called upon Mr. 
Walker to fulfil his promise. Mr. Walker accordingly fitted up a pair of 
twelve-inch pumps worked by a rotary motion, which were completed and tried 
on the 20th of September last, under the superintendence of Captain Denni- 
son, R. E., in the presence of Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, Sir Francis Collier, 
Mr Oliver Lang, and the principal authorities of the Dock-yard, who seemed 
to take a lively interest in the experiment, as the speedy emptying of the cais- 
scon is to them a matter of great moment. The new pumps were manned by 
fourteen convicts (the same formerly employed in this work) in two gangs of 
seven each, relieving each other at intervals of fifteen minutes. In one hour 
and fourteen minutes the required task was accomplished, the men being in no 
way fatigued ! ; 
The quantity of water raised was about 3,350 cubic feet, or 95 tons, lifted 
13 feet high! The result of this experiment created great astonishment among 
all present. Mr. Walker was warmly congratulated on having more than 
fulfilled his promise, and a fuli report of the trial was duly made to the Board. 
By placing a second pair of Mr. Walker's improved pumps in the caissoon, 
it may, in case of emergency, be emptied in half an hour by 28 hands, although 
with the former pumps 32 men could not accomplish that task in less than three 
hours and a half. It is always very desirable to have the power of quickly 
emptying the caissoon, but under certain circumstances, in the eveut of fire 
for instance, it is of the utmost importance to be able to do so. 


A fortune hunter being asked how he could think of looking for a'wife in 


it, but the other parts of her acting did not harmonise with those to which we/|butcher's family, replied, “ where could more reasonably expect to get a 
allude, The acting of Messrs. Fenno, Walcott, Holland, Nickinson, In.” ' 
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DEPARTMENT THE FINE ARTS 


Painting | the geveral effect, and, amidst the most pleasing and tender reminiscences of 

In our last we endeavoured to point out the two branches of Art in the de-|' those who should be familiar with the localities, or amidst the greatest admira- 
partment of Painting which receive the largest share of public patronage, and tion of those who should view it as landscape in the abstract, the small but pro- 
which by consequence, occupy the largest share of cultivation on the part Of minent obtrusions would dispel the charm and produce unpleasant feelings. 
artists themselves. Now concerning these two branches of Portrait and Land-) 4 ,other thing in a generally attractive scene may be the occasional want of 


- tanding of the term, make but dull work of it in general, and would hardly 


scape, there are very contradictory and virtually conflicting opinions, as to their 
gtade when they are measured under the standards of science and skill. They 
are not to be compared with works of Design and Composition, say some, for 
im fact what are they but copying! The employment of the Portrait painter,| 
what is it bat that of making a close and accurate likeness of the lineaments) 
of the human face, together with sometimes figure, position, and accessorial 
scenery to fill the canvass handsomely out; and the eye and the hand soon 
become familiar with peculiarities in these cases, they readily detect the slight- 
est variations, and trace the copy on the material which is to be the exhibiting: 
medium, taking care to be faithfol to nature. Again, the pupil in Landscape’ 
is easily taught the most ¢elling features in a landscape subject, and, if pos-| 
sessed of any taste at all, can catch a coup d’ail after he has been practised a 
while in sketching from nature ; hence he has but to choose his view and re- 
duce it to canvas, taking care to be faithful to nature. 

Faithful to nature! Alas! how very few understand the real import o 
these words, as applied to art. If the Portrait painter were to adopt that rule 
according to its most obvious inference, which would mean, we presume, that 
he should, in all respects copy closely that which is presented to his eves, what 
an unmeantig expression would be found upon almost every likeness deline- 
ated by him! What stern or else stolid expression, in the men, what grave or 
what simpering in the women; how completely are the real characteristics of 
those who are to figure on the canvas hidden from their ordinary index,‘the coun- 
tenance! Every trace of benevolence, every mark of mind, every thing but a 
living dlock is gone, for the most part, and the artist must copy a vapid, carved 
set of features, with no more animation upon them than such as is sometimes 
ingenuously executed for bearing wigs in a barber's shop! What isthe great 
drawback to the system of Daguerreotype likenesses?, It is the very sombre! 
grave, and melancholy expression which they reflect on metal. It is very 
true that they are fuithful to mature, they are most rigidly correct, and the 
possessors of them try to satisfy themselves with the truism ; but they fail in 
being so, because the expression assumed by the original is, for the moment, 
an artificial one. Oh, but,—it may be said, in reply, that is a difficulty easily 
obviated ; the sitters have but to assume the expression of feature suitable to 
the idea they wish to convey ; they are not called upon to sustain it long, and 
the resemblance in the Daguerreotype likeness remains indelible, and firmly 
placed there. Why this is worse and worse! An assumed expression is al 
ways an extravagant one, it goes beyond nature, and “ out-herods Herod ; pray 
you avoid it.” No, Nature herself is at the root of the mischief in such a 


difficulty as this; the sitter is placed in a passive state, the energies are sub- 


dued, and even fancy has no exercise, there is a consciousness that the sub- 
ject is undergoing a close, minute, and deteiled examination under the eye of 
an experienced artist, and therefore, if any feeling at all be in exercise under 
such ordeal, it is that of anxiety. And shall the painter be faithful to nature 
under the actual circumstances, and expect to place a true ‘ikeness of his sub- 
ject before the friends and the world ! 

The fact is that the experienced and skilful artist is faithful to nature, but 
it is in a loftier and more correct notion of the meaning than we have above 
assumed ; and it is to his genius and nice perceptions that he owes his success 
in delineating that which does not then appear, but which he can discover ly 
ing occult both in the character and the features. The practised and expe- 
rienced artist has iv all probability some enthusiasm in his composition, he 
reads or he fancies he can read character beneath the irresistible stolidity of 
aspect which the occasion has thrown over the sitter; he is most likely a 
believer in the principles of Lavater, perhaps also of Spurzheim, or if of nei- 
ther he is still desirous of developing, by some means, the character of his 
subject and of impelling a play of the features which shall give life to the sta- 
tue. Your artist, deserving the name, is a conversant and conversible man on 
genera! topics,—independently of his own hobby-horse, a kind of creature 
which every one possesses, and loves occasionally to ride—and, after placing 
his copy in approved position, he quietly begins to draw him out, in other words 
he endeavors to waken up expression and meaning ; skilfully concealing his 
plot he nevertheless watches every change, seizes every mobile feature, incites 
feeling and passion moderately, exercises his own judgment on the character, 
and impresses it on the painting, and presents a likeness of a living, thinking, 
speaking being, instead of that of an inanimate block. Nor is this all; he 
can call to his aid the theory of human beauty, “ the human face divine,” and 
without disturbing the likeness in the least, he can confer upon it a degree of 
dignity, not overstrained, which shall add greatly to the general effect, and 
which shall wonderfully increase the gratification of all concerned, without 
violating the holiness of truth. Shall we, if this be the actual state of the case, 
say that the Portrait painter is but a Copyist. He is—with reverence be it 
said—almost a creator ; he is at least a moral chemist, skilful in analysis and 
combination. 

Again, the Landscape painter who should determine to be faithful to na- 
ture in all the details of his views would, according to the popular under- 


ever be exempt from the infliction of some blot or some unsightly circum- 


interest in certain points of the landscape. yet the faithful to nature deems it 
all essential to truth to depict precisely as he finds it, and thus he detracts from 
the highest, yet faithful, effects which the /out ensemble is caleulated to pro- 
duce. And yet another consideration may be requisite, in giving all the effect 
,which the landscape is capable of producing, bat which the artist, faithful to 
nature, would throw quite out of notice; todo the subject full justice there 
|may be certain atmospheric effects, or some coloring derived from the season of 
the year, either of which isa peculiarity, and may be an essential to a well- 
known fascination in that vicinity. Now, without peculiarities, or with these 
faults and defects, the piece may be faithful to nature, yet a bad picture, and 
‘may produce contempt instead of admiration. Hence, again, a Daguerreoty pe 
\copy of a landscape, though very true, is commonly very sombre. It is indeed 
a dead view, and the examination of its details produces a melancholy feeling 
ag the mind. 

But what does the true artist under such circummstances! What can he 
|do, whose soul is lit up by observing the beauties of creation, whose heart 
glows in viewing the features of nature, and in reading her lights and shades 
| with “ the mind's eye” even as the human disposition is read in the workings of 
jthe countenance. He can lop off, or at least reduce, an excrescence, so that it 
shall not be marked too strongly in contrast to surrounding beauties, yet stil 
/Fetain fidelity on the whole ; he can fill up the comparatively barren places, by 
interposing figures or other accessories, or throw them practically into shade, 
through the artistical tact which belongs to his pro‘ession ; he can breathe over 
the picture the brightness or the mellowness, or the peculiar tints and colorings 
| which best befit the subject ; making the painted landscape to produce, at all 
itimes that delighful feeling on the mind, which the reality can only produce fit- 
‘fully when acted upon by the concurrence of combining circumstances :—for 

/here those circumstances have become fixed. 

| And what shall we call this principle which makes the portrait speak, and 
‘confers on the landscape vitality? What, but genius, kept by enthusiasm in 
ponmetahe practice, and, by common sense in sound judgment; so that expe- 
||mence confirms right theories, and love of the beautiful exalts and refines ob- 
jects. In neither of the two branches of Art on which we have touched can 
| we perceive it requires any dereliction of duty or any violation of truth toem- 
‘bellish moderately and naturally, to subdue skilfully what is too painfully pro- 
minent, or to touch effectively so as not to destroy identity. How far removed, 
then, is the mere copyist from the artist who can thus turn his genius to ac- 
count—assisting even Nature! To be sure this liberty of discrimination may 
be carried too far, aud the desire to make a landscape accordant and full in all 
its parts, may lead to an absolute distortion of the actual scene; and this is a 
fault to be greatly guarded against by the artist of vivid imagination. He may 
,adapt his atmosphere, choose his season, warm his coloring, cover a defect, re- 
duce a redundancy, with jadgment and care, but he must nut distort his draw - 
ing with respect to the relative positions of objects, nor substitute one object 
for another. One of the cleverest artists in Landscape that England can boast 
is apt to offend herein, and he uses his arbitrary power with so little mercy 
that, were it not for a few principal objects in his views, they would sometimes 
‘almost lose their identity. We allude to Turner, whose skill and taste are in- 
‘disputable, but who has deservedly fallen under the lash of critics on this very 
account, and who possesse splendid redeeming qualities, though not sufficient 
to atone for such a deviation. 

Away then with the ill-natured as well as illiberal remark that Portrait and 
Landscape Painters are but a superior class of copyists. They are men of 
genius and discernment, else they are not worthy to be ranked among artists. 
We may fairly retort upon those, who thus depreciate genius, the oft-repeated 
observation made by them, that they esteem a well-executed copy of a fine 
painting nearly, or altogether, as greatly as the original. Can such persons 
cal] themselves critics, and are they entitled to hold any influence in the werld 
of Art? An emulous student@§nds immense benefit in copying, or even injex- 
tracting a portion of a chef-d’euvre by an acknowledged great master; an ar- 
tist of high pretensions may gratify his own taste or add to his own artistical 
treasures by copying in bis best manner a scarce work, by an eminent hand, 
that he may contemplate it at leisure; but of these, the most eminent is con- 
scious that with all his care, with all his most minute examination of details, 
touches, and expressions, he has by no means ascertained the precise spirit 
which caused their appearance on the painting, and he has at best but been 
Saithful to the letter to the best of bis research. To the unskilful eye, and to 
the unreflecting mind, there may be no difference between the copy of a fine 
composition and its original, except in the apparent freshoess of appearance of 
the former, and which, to such a jadgment, is in fact favorable to the copy ; but 
until we can enter into the soul of the first designer, mark the workings of his 
mind, observe the gradual accumulation of crude ideas, until they become ar- 
ranged, and their plastic essences become compounded into the forms, expres- 
sions,and the story he would tell ; until in anticipation he beholds a finished whole, 
on which the eye rests with delight, and the soul expands itself in hovest pride, 
until he cao hear the silent voice of his inmost heart which says ‘* Anchie-sono 
|pittore,”” we cannot copy his picture in his own spirit, nor with his own effects, 
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' very different, indeed, is the embodiment of an idea, and the imitation of a re- 


. @ swaggering air; every tigure of his looksas if he was insu!ted, and preparing 
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Nay, even these things premised, does not every artist know that.in the pro-) 
gress of execution an idea suddenly rises in the mind of the painter, of a per 
culiar effect which a certain almost imperceptible touch of the pencil may give? 
He gives it, the pictnre has it indelibly, it is a portion of the characteristics,— 
and yet the copvist loses it, and why? Because the same idea was not brought! 
to the mind of the latter, and therefore the expression has escaped him. So 


ality ; and yet nine-tenths of the world never take these considerations into 
account, when they so boldly give judgment. 
EXTRACTS FROM HAYDEN’S LECTURE ON PAINTING AND 
DESIGN. 

(The following selections of remarks, observations, and anecdote matter, 
may be found acceptable, and at least entertaining. They are some of the 
gems in Mr. Hayden's discourse, of which we gaye an account two weeks ago, 
and is illustrative of his principles and experience, no less than of his euthusi- 
astic love of his profession and of the research he has made through ancient as, 
well as modern artistical history, they well deserve to be noticed. They also. 
give one proof more that the profession of an arist includes the scholar and) 
the man of mental observation, as much as the skilful use of the hand, and the 
accurate application of the eye.—Ep ] 


THE GREEKS’ SENSE OF BEAUTY. 

One of the finest examples of preserving beauty, even in maturity, is given 
in Niobe the mother. The difficulty was to make her as beautiful as her daugh- 
ters; to keep up, in fact, the family likeness, and yet to make her evidently 
the mother, regard the delicacy and success, the knowledge of nature, and the 
refined taste, by which this is accomplished. When the most beautiful women 
have had large families, there is, after their meridian. a little tendency to double. 
chin, which is never seen in the braced elasticity of youthful beauty. Tobhave 
altered the form of her cheek, to have a little sunk i; eyes, to have wrinkled! 
ever so slightly her forehead, would have injured the beauty of her features ;| 
but by keeping the form of the face unaltered, and giving a little donble-chin | 
the end was attained ; a look of maternity, without ugliness, was given, and) 
beauty still left triumphant, even in age, 


FIRST VIEW OF THE ELGIN MARBLES. 
At my entrance among these divine things. for the first time with Wilkie,| 
1808, in Park-lane, the first thing I saw was the wrist of the right hand and arm, 
of one of the Fates leaning on her thigh ; it is the Fate on the right side of the 
other, which, mutilated and destroyed as it was, proved that the great sculptor 
had kept tke shape of the radius and ulna, as always seen in fine nature, male 
and female. I felt at once, before I turned my eyes, that there was the nature 
and ideal beauty joined, which I had gone about the art longing for, but never 
finding! 1 saw at once I was amongst productions such as I had never wit- 
nessed before in the art; end that the great author merited the enthusiasm of 
antiquitv, of Socrates, of Plato, of Aristotle, of Juvenal, of Cicero, of Vale- 
rius Maximus, and of Plutarch and Martial. If such were my convictions, on 
seeing this dilapidated but immorta! wrist, what do they think they were oo 
turning round to the Theseus, the horse's head, and the fighting Metope, the 
Freeze, and the Jupiter's breast! O may I retain such sensations beyond the 
rave! I foresaw at once a mighty revolution in the art of the world for ever ' 
saw that union of nature and ideal perfected in high art ; and before this pe- 
riod pronounced by the ablest critics as impossible! I thanked God with all 
my heart, with all my soul, and with all my being, that I was ready to compre- 
hend them from dissection. I bowettothe immortal spirit, which still hovered 
near them. I predicted at once their vast effect on the art of the world, and 
was smiled at for my boyish enthusiasm. 


PHIDIAS AND RAFFAELLE. 
Phidias and Raffaelle have one great decided beauty in their works. Their 
figures, whether in action, or repose. or expression, always look as the uncon- 
scious agents of an impulsion they cannot help; you are never drawn aside 
from what they are doing by any appearance in them, as if they wished to make 
us consider how very grand they were. or how very gracefully they were 
moving. They seen impelled by something they cannot control ; their heads. 
hands, feet, and bodies, immediately put themselves into positions the best 
adapted to execute the intentions wanted. Whereas often Michael Angelo, 
and always in his imitators there is a consciousnes-, as it were, in their arms 
and legs which destroys all idea that the figures arethe mere unconscious agents. 
of a predominating idea, which acts by means of the will on the muscular sys- 
tem. The moment limbs and body appear to have been moved, for any pur 
not connected with the intention for which they were first called into ac 
tion, all feeling vanishes of their being in the position the best able to execute, 
it; and the effect of the action or expression is weakened by an uncalled-for 
air of affectation. It must be so; for it is an inherent principle in nature 
whether in action or repose, never todisturb itself for grace, or any other pur. 
pose, not immediately the consequence of either. 


MICHAEL ANGELO AND THR ELGIN MARBLES. 

Michael Angelo was a tremendous geniys, and a grand moral being, with a 
vast power of intellect, as is displayed in Capella Sistina—his effect on the 
art was vital ; but he did not allow, like the Greeks, the unalterable principles 
of life to keep in check his anatomical knowledge of the human figure. ‘This 
was an error; because we can imagine no beings, and no world, where mallea 
ble matter is not influenced by the common principles of the solar system, or 
where any creatures composed of bones, muscles, tendons, and skin, must not 
yield to the laws which God instituted for their government when he created 
them. Michael Angelo thus often overstepped the modesty of trath, and gave 


to return a blow ; if they sleep, they seem as if they would kick; and they 
move when they are awake, as if all their muscles were cracking. His art is 2 
perpetual effort, his figures always seem irritated, and ina passion. Jeremiab 
and the meditating Lorenzo are immortal exceptions. I allude more partica- 
larly to his naked figures Fuseli said Michael Angelo was the salt of art— 
no, he was the pepper! very little indeed will do for seasoning. In poetry of 
sentiment, the Medici tombs would perhaps have competed with Phidias, for, 
Miehael Angele being a painter as well as Phidias, he combined in his sculp 
ture a knowledge of effect ; and in magnificence of conception and poetry of 
character, in selection of subject and fearless execution of hand, none of the 
ereat works in painting of the ancients could have surpassed it. But in the 


'|Phidias and the Greeks of that time. 


yield to Phidias. The naked figures at the tombs would have been demolished 
by the hammers of the journeymen of Phidias! Que can imagine the horror 
that would have seized master, pupils, and workmen, with the Hyssus, the 
Theseus, and the Fates, preparing in the workshop, had these gaivanic spasins 
suddenly been let down through the roof. Why is Phidias superior to Michael 
Angelo in the naked? because his most abstract and heroic figures were based 
on common sense. Common sense is the basis of Raffaelle’s expression, and 
Titian’s color is equally founded on common sense. ‘* What are these marbles 
remarkable for?” said a respectable gentleman at the Museum, to one of the 
attendants, after looking attentively round all the Elgin marbles. “ Why, sir,” 
said the man with propriety, ** because they are so hke life!” ‘* Like life!” 
repeated the gentleman with the greatest contempt; ‘ why, what of that!” 
and walked away. ‘To this gentleman it might appear no great thing to ren- 
der works of art like life ; but if he had reflected—so many are the by-paths 
which branch from the main one—so much do men sophisticate in favour of 
their own propensities—so easily are all deluded by the seductions of idleness 
—that, in 4,000 years, few, indeed, are the men who have made their indica- 
tions like that life with which they are eternally surrounded. | yield tonoman 
in veneration for the immortal name of Michael Angelo; but remember we 
have now evidence there was a greater; the longer you live, the more you do, 
the more knowledge you acquire, in that proportion you will be all convinced [ 
am right, and that | have exaggerated nothing for the sake of novelty, or the 
impudence of conceit. 
COMBINATION OF NATURE WITH THE IDEAL. 
This combination of nature with idea was the glory and the greatness of 
This was the touch that vibrated then 
and now on the chords of every human heart; this was the secret of the en- 
thusiasm of antiquity, and of the enthusiasm of our own time, when but the 
fragments of his mighty genius have re-appeared. ‘I his was the secret of Ho- 
mer and Phidias, and of our own dear Shakspeare. In gods or men, they never 
forget the principles of our being ; though Achilles was superhuman in force, 
he does nothing unnatural, and his men were like them in principle. Lysippus 
made men as they ought to be made, says Aristotle, forgetting what they are ; 
[ fear Phidias made them what they ought to be, based on what they are ; and 
this makes all the difference between a grand style, which is a violation of na- 
ture, and a style where nature is visible, whatever be the height to which the 
style is raised. ‘Nothing is more perfect than Phidias,” savs Cicero, orat. 71. 
* You cannot praise him enough,” says Pliny, lib. xxxvi. ‘ He made gods 
better than men,” says Quintilian, hb. xii.“ Phidias was skilful in beauty,” 
says Plato, quoted by Flaxman. We know what his men are, his Theseus, his 
Hyssus, his Neptune’s breast: and yet one of the most acute critics of autiqui- 
ty says he made gods better! Plutarch mentions the awe of Paulus -Emilius, 
the Roman, on seeing his Olympian Jupiter; in fact, being idolaters, as the 
Greeks were, we Ohristians, who worship the pure in heart, in preference to 
the beautiful in form, can have no idea of ive perfection of Greek art in their 
greatest works, either of sculpture or painting. 
NATURE AND ART. 
So irresistibly impressive are the works of God, so pure is their simplicity, 
so overpowering is their expression, that it argues an ordinary nerve to stand 
unshaken in their presence; the attempts in painting of the greatest human 
beings by the side of her divine beauty look so inefficient, that it is not tll her 
impressions wear off from a man's remembrance that he can bear to think of, 
or look at, his own efforts. It is not till men forget what they wanted to do 
that they find out what they have done is not so insignificant; the limits of 
human capacity, and the bounded checks of this life, depress at times the con- 
queror and the peasant. Alexander, after conquering the earth, wept in bit- 
terness of heart at having his ungratified desires confined by the wretched li- 
mits; and Reaffaelle and Titian, after painting their finest pictures, both 
felt that inexpressible void at the miserable inadequacy of their at- 
tempts, in comparison with their burning impressions. It seems, at 
moments of painful musing, as if we had all fallen from a brighter sphere, anc 
passed this life in futile struggles, to realize our dreaming remembrances of it ! 
Go to Italy, say all. Why! Did Phidias or Zeuxis, Euphranor or Praxite- 
les, leave Greece’ Did Michael Angelo or Raffaelle, or Titan, or Correggio, 
leave Italy? We have the Cartoons and Elgin marbles, higher and purer 
standards than Italy can shew. I say, stay at home. In Italy everythmg has 
been done: im England everything is todo. Stay in Britaia, all ye who glory 
in enterprise ; stay in Brita, and make her greater than Italy ! 
THE LOUVRE IN ITS GLORY. 
In all the world .perhaps there never was such a splendid opportunity for 
studying to perfection the principles of the great men in the art as was atlorded 
at the Louvre in its glory ; and injurious ay it was to the cities of Italy, and 
perhaps painful to the Italians, yet the great genius, Napoleon, gave a dignity 
and an importance to the art it has not had since, by making the productions of 
its great men subjects of treaty, and receiving them as equivalent to territory 
orto treasure. Never shall I forget my impression of this gigantic collection. 
[ left Wilkie calmly trotting up, step by step, whilst 1, darting up three stairs 
at atime, and hurrying along, never stopped till before the [ransfiguration ! 
You rushed from the ie to the Venetiaus, from the Flemings to the 
Spaniards, from Titian to Raffaelle, from Rembrandt to Rubens, and settled 
principles in half an hour, which took months, perhaps years, to accomplish. 
It cannot be denied that in point of brute force of etfect Rubens bore down 
all opposition, from his breadth, brightness, and depth ; and let every painter 
be assured that, if he keeps these three qualities of effect, the leading qualities 
n the imitation of nature, he will defy rivaiship in the contest of exhibition. 
Rembrandt, with all his magic painting on too confined a principle, lost in pow- 
er, and looked spotty and individual. Paul Veronese and ‘Timtoretto had not 
that solidity, the character of Rubens. Titian seemed above contest, and to 
rely on his native majesty of colour ; there was a senatorial repose, which gave 
a look of impertinence to Rubens, but still you could not keep your eyes off 
the seducer; even if you turned your back you kept peeping off your shoulder. 
All peculiarity suffered. The silvery beauty of Guido looked grey ; the cor- 
rectness of Raffaelle looked hard. Rembrandt failed most by the brightness of 
Rubens, the magic of Corregyio, or the sunny splendour of Titian; and after 
wandering about for days, you decided that he suffered most whose works had 
most peculiarity ; and with all this grossness, want of beauty, and artificial 
style, Rubeus’s brightness and breadth carried the day, as far as arresting the 
eye, and forcing you to look at him, hate as you must his vulgarity, his Fiemish 
women and his Flanders breed of horses. e 
EFFECT OF DISTANCE ON ART. — 

There exists a beautifel story of Phidias and Alcamenes, his pupil, which 
will illustrate the meaning ; they were both employed in a public work, and 
their works were each to be placed bigh. Phidias, calculating the effect at 


M@aked figures, both at the tombs and the Sistine chapel, Michael Angelo must 
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auch a distance, regulated his execution accordingly. Alcamenes, less 9xpe. 
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nenced. finished to look well near. In the pablie exhibition everyboily preferred \\ties have been iinproved by habits of reflection and observation.” Hence, to 


the work of Aicamenes. Phidias, confident of his principles, smiled at the. 
vulgar admiration of the people ; and when they tovched :t with their fingers, 
and exclaimed, ** How delightfully smooth!’ looked another way to conceal 
his contempt ; at last came the time for elevation; the respective works were 
duly hoisted up, and the work of Phidias feli into its proportions, the atmos- 
phere softening its dashing execution—while the work of Alcamenes, fitted. 
only for the room, becawe totally lost and inefficient. 


GENIUS REMARKABLE FOR APPLICATION AND PIETY. 

In all these glorious inen, one thing must strike the student, viz., their inces- 
sant industry ; whether Greeks or Italians, their application was unwearied ; 
their pursuit, their rapture, and success, were only another step for a higher 
achievement. Though gifted by God in the highest degree, they k.ew their 
hands could only develope the power of their minds by incessant practice. Jn, 
an interesting little book, published within a few years after Kuben’s death, it 
will be delightful to see,his daily habits. He rose regularly at four, and made it 
a law of his life to begin the day by prayer; after which he went to work, and. 
before breakfast made those beautiful sketches known by the name of the break-, 
fast sketches, alwavs having in the house an educated person, who read to him. 
Livy, Piutarch, or Virgil. As work was his great happiness, he was very ab- 
stemious, that he might not be prevented painting all day He worked on till’ 
five, when he mounted his favorite horse, and rode round the ramparts at Ant-! 
werp; at his return he found his friends assembled to supper; tis chief relax- 
ation was riding, or studying his fine cvllection of gems, or reading; and as he 
— everything from nature, and painted horses often, he had some of the! 
est breed in his stables. He rarely visited. except when requested to do sv) 
by the artists, in whose works he always found something to praise. ‘There is 
nothing so delightful to us all as these traits of private habits in great men; 
the effect they have in stimulating the well-disposed and ambitious youth, is, 
extraordinary. Remember, the greatest men have done their greatest works! 
before thirty. Never suffer youth to be an excu-e for inadequacy; if you du’ 
at nineteen what others have not dove till thirty you are the greatest man. At 
sixteen Alexander commanded a wing at Cheronea; Napoleon fought his im-, 
italian campaign at twenty-six; Raffuelle entered the Vatican about the) 

same age: and I have heard that Vaudyke painted his finest head at eighteen. 
One cannot help considering the beautiful piety of one so highly gifted as Ro-| 
bens, without contrasting it with the conceited infidelity and impudent skepti-| 
cism one has wit d occasionally in the most imbecile in the art. Reynolds| 
said, ** The painter who looked forward to Sunday as a relief would never be 
a great painter.” I reply, the painter whose capacity was hindered from being) 
developed by devoting one day in seven to meditate on his morai condition 


would never have been great hed there been no Sabbath at all i| 


Sculpture. 


[We live in Utilitarian times, it is true, and the principle which actuates us 
is tolerably prominent onthe canvas, but in the midst of the designs prompted 
by this principle, there is an inherent admixture of philanthropy also, and, in 


‘enable a people to appreciate art and detect beauty, thew judgueuts must be 
educated ; and it was only in the elevation of their minds that we could ex- 
pect any improvement in their taste. What rank or occupation in life was 
free from the influence of the arts? They were essential to every vranch of 
the mechanical professions, and every production of manufacture trom the gi- 
igantic engine to the zephyr-hke gauze. ‘They added another power to the de- 
scriptive talents of the literary man ; gave a demonstrating meaus of arguinent 
to the special pleader; szved time, and became an effective means of corres- 
‘pondence to the merchant; were a never failing source of rational amusement 
to the independent man ; and they offered to the operative,.in almost every oc- 
icepation in life, the means of making himeelf more useful and valuable. At 
ia former period, England stood eminent in some departments of art, especially 
larchitecture ; and im no other country was the Gothic style carried to greater 
perfection. Its splendid remains were mcnuments of the skill of the design- 
‘ers and proofs that great perieciion must then have existed in every depart- 
iment of decorative art. In later times the pursuits of the people had been 
‘more sordid, and their attention more directed to perfecting those sciences or 
‘arts that ensure rapidity of production, without regard to grace or elegance. — 
| While art was neglected by the government, disregarded by the church, and 
lunseen by the people, the surprise was, not that we do not achieve excellence 
lin the pursuit, but that we should have preserved amongst us any relish for its 
‘productions. As brilliant exceptions to this, we had had a Reynolds in paint- 
ing, a Flaxman in sculpture, a Wedgewood in pottery, and others, whose ef- 
forts had kept the spark froin total extinction. false notions of art in the pub- 
\lic mind were one cause of its present state. How differently was estimated 
‘a carver in wood and a sculptor of marble! The most superior productions of 
‘the former obtained but a small share of public applause, compared with infe- 
‘rior productions in marble. ‘The one was regarded as a mere mechanic in art ; 
ithe other looked up to as the esquire. These false distinctions should be ba- 
‘nished, and the pablie be taught to judge of the merit of a work without re- 
igard tothe nature of the material ; and this could only be done by convincing 
‘the public, that talent was required in every department, and that perfection 
jeould only be attained by persevering industry and constaut study. Might we 
‘not trace to the want of this discriminating jadgment the want of patronage 
for the productions of high art! If people could not appreciate beauty in tue 
‘things of necessity and cotnmon use, it was not to be expected that they would 
\be sufficiently alive to the beautiful in those creations of fancy which were beau- 
itiful only to the educated eye ‘The industria] arts must therefore be made 
the means, not only of educating public taste, but of teaching tue elements of 
‘art to those who would svar to its highest end. 
Talent should be sought out and cultivated by every means, and to the full- 
‘est extent. What would be our national fame, if we could produce another 
\Michael Angelo or a Raffaelle? Did not these great men manifest and apply, 
‘mm various branches of production, that very knowledge of art that we should 
jendeavour to convey! This given, the useful arts would attain such excel- 
‘lence as would render us eminent as a nation; and high art would be relieved 
ifrom those attempts to reach it, which, by their muliplicity and inferiority, 
ireally depseciate it in public estimation. 

To effect this change in public feeling on art, we must make them intimate- 


this, after all, consists the true utility—that whilst we seek the national welily acquainted with the past history and present state of art; we must show 
seek also the individual advantage and benefit. ‘The able address, of which|'them that the arts have had their eras, marked by distinct modes 
the fullowing is the substance, is of this admirable nature; it seeks the ad-|/of treatment and style; must convince thet, that these effects are 


vancement of art, and its more general cultivation in the community, but it al-||*¥e Tesult, not of chance, but of the application of certain and definite 
theteby ||principles, as infallible as those which regulate the mechanical or other scien- 
so seeks thereby the general amelioration of manners, the fixing of good hab-\ 6, “We must show them, that thie variety of style exists in every depart- 


its, tastes, and amusements, and the elevation of the homan character. The! ment of art; that the conceptions of the Egyptians, in contrast wi b the Greeke, 
orator is a fine master of his subject, and elicits his views clearly ; his object ‘even in their attempts to delineate the human figure, had as marked a difference 
was a special and a local one, though it is applicable to any city in any civilised |"* in their architectural productions ; that the Greek models, now regarded as 


in its being an exact resemblance of any natural object, as in its answering te 
_ those ideas of perfect beauty which exist in the minds of those whose facul 


nation, and may be applied, mutatis mutandis, with advantage anywhere. 

As vur humble lucubrations are intended rather to awake attention among 
the public at large than to obtrude our thoughts and opinions upon professors. 
we may be pardoned for pressing them upon general readers, whilst the expe-| 
rienced will jodge us with indulgence ; but vo arguments can strengthen the! 
convictions we already entertain, of the immense importance to the public weal, 
which consists in the due cultivation and advancement of the subjects con-| 
tained in the address below. We have placed it under the head of * Scu'p-! 
ture,” although it scarcely contains an allusion to that branch of art ; and for 
this reasou,—the objects which Mr Jackson has in view, are in a great measure 
to be attained by the aid of either Statuary, or Plaster casts, the latter of which. 
are from Statuary. Now besides, the Praxitiles, the Phidias, and others of an-! 
cient days, there are the Canovas, the Thorwaldsens, the Nolleknes, the Powers, 
the Crawfords, and numbers more of our own age, whose works will be called 
upon to assist in forming the taste of future generations ; and works of Sta- 
tuary, or carvings in ether Basso or Alto Relievo, of high art, will be necessa- 
ry as originals for casts to continue so ingenious a plan of popular education 
Here then is another road to fame, so dear to the heart of every artist, a road 
too with which the welfare of his fellow creatures is intimately connected. 
The immediate object of the 'ecture was to induce an address to Her Majesty 
and the British Legislature, for aid, after the manner proposed, towards the 
cultivation ‘of the Fine Arts, by popular exhibitions, and available instruction. 
—Eb.) 
“ON THE MEANS OF IMPROVING TASTE, IN REFERENCE TO 

ART.” 
BY MR. GEO. JACKSON, HON. SEC. OF THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF DESIGR, 


Burke defined taste to be the faculty or faculties of the mind which are af- 
fected with, or which form a judgment of, the works of imagination or the ele- 
gant arts. Dugald Stewart affirmed that taste is not a simple and original fa- 
culty, but a power gradually formed by experience and observatiun. Hence, it 
seems, taste is not an inherent faculty, but the result of tuition. How impor- 
tant, then, that all facilities and means should be afforded forthe cultivation of 
the people’s judgment ! Passing over objects of taste in the natural world, Mr. 
J. limited his remarks to what was imitative ia production and pictorial effect, 
in other words, * the arts,” as usually divided into psinting, sculptare, and ar- 
chitecture ; mcluding also the industria! arts. An elegant writer on taste had 


standards of perfection, were the result of a combination of parts, and not the 
limages of any distinct race of mankind that has existed; that whatever cre- 
‘dence we might give to tbe historical supposition, that the one natiou derived 
its knowledge of art from the other, their leading features were so widely dif- 
ferent, that 1 would be impossible to delineate the peculiarities of the other; 
—that, in the industrial arts, the want of knowledge of distinct styles was 
severely felt; and that the absence of this discriminating power was the cause 
of the incongruities and mixtures we daily witness, We must also prove to 
them, that the practice of the minor aris still holds ovt indecements alike ho- 
uorable and remunerative, and that full scope yet remains for the exercise of 
igenius and the acquirement of fame. 

| It was important that these effects should be produced on the public mind, 


jnot only as regards the welfare and onward pregress of art, but also as res- 
pects national and individual prosperity ; especially now, when other nations 
were seeking to add our mechanical skill to their knowledge of art, and thus to 
render themselves more dangerous competitors in distaut markets. /n the me- 
ichanical sciences, what had been achieved by one man in any country had been 
eccomplished for the world ; but, in the productions of art, the perfection at- 
tained by an individual could only be a siandard for the emulation of othersto 
aim at. In art, it was the single origins! that commanded attention and ad- 
miration ; plagiarism was easily detected ; whilst mechanical productions might 
be multiplied ad libitum, all equally beautiful, though produced by different 
machines, and easily conveyed to and copied in otherlands. On the other 
hand, the genivs of art was not Wnsportable ; but, if rightly developed, it be- 
came a national property and a national honor. Sir Joshua Reynolds tells us, 
that “ when be first saw the works of Raffaelle at Kome, he did not discover 
any remarkable beauty in them ; on the contrary, they disappointed his expec- 
tations; but, ater he had repeatedly viewed and carefully studied them, bh 
duly appreciated their value, and consicered that they were {fully entitled 
the high encomiums bestowed on them.” If such the effect of these gr 
works on a mind so alive to the beauties of art, if he was slow to unders 
and discover principles, how much more essential is it thet the mass « 
people should at all tines have access to such examples, that their eye 
educated and their judgment matured, to enable tnem to detect beauty, 
preciate merit! 


cal sciences, increases their value, without increasing the consum 
raw material. It is not by examples of ancient art alone ti at 
ought to be taught. Jn modern times science has developed mi 
tion, and introduced materials unkuown theirages. ‘The 

to avail themselves of these aids, but endeavour te assimilate 
she ivereased afforded, totake advantage of the 


observed, that * the essential beauty of any work of art consists, not so much 


low the chemist in his additivn to our eteck of tints and colc Prag Wd fol. 


powerful aid to give grace and elegance. ‘Thus no sooner, } hit phan. 
loped a new principle of action, than ite requirements should be 
\ ~ 


and 
The application of the principles of art to the productions of the log 
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From what had been said, it must be evident that we had hitherto possessed 
no means of imparting general knowledge of the principles of art to the peo- 
ple at large. Present prospects, however, augured weil for the future; and 
the day was not far distant, we might hope, when this defect would be re- 
moved. ‘That there is a desire, on the part of the goverament at the preseot 
time, to foster and encourage a spirit for improvement in the useful arts, is 
evidenced by the support they are aifording to schools of desigus in various 
parts of the country ; and no doubt can be entertained, that these institutions 
will be the means of effecting much good, more especially as experience deve- 
lopes their necessity, and the system on which they are based is made to as- 
simulate iiself more to the uature of the productions they are intended to im- 
prove. Yet a defect remaius; the influence of these schools is limited ; the 
nature of the instruction, the ume required, preclude them from pecoming ge- 
neral instructors of the people It is these meaus that would insensibly edu- 
cate the eye to the perception of beauty that we stand in need of, and the ne- 
cessity for which he was auxious to impress upon their consideration, and, if 
possibie, induce a spirit of activity that will avail itself, not only of the noble 
desire for Lhe promotivn of good, but also of the desire on the part of the gov- 
erninent, to promote such intentions, That there is talent amongst us, as a 
people, cannot for a moment be doubted. The important question is,—How 
can this talent be developed and best directed! Certainly, no means are like- 
ly to be so effective as opening to the view and constant study of the people 
exainples of art, the relics of other ages, in contrast with productions of the 
present time. 

In a correspondence he had had with Mr. Wilson, director of the government 
schools of design at Somerset House, on this subject, he says, *‘ With regard 
to agallery of art at Manchester, I firmly believe that there is no project which 
can be entertained which can pussibly be more advantageous.’’ He then pro- 
ceeds to a description of what the gallery ought to consist of :—* A gallery o 
casts should be formed both of the figure and of ornament; but, taking ad- 
vantage of the exparience gained in other places, « plan should be laid down 


at first, and casts should not be purchased here and there, merely because) 


made from fine statues; but chronology should be thought of, and the collec- 
tion should commence with a few illustrations of Egyptian art, next early 
Greek, then the art of Phidias, then of the later Greek sculptors, and lastly 
Greek Roman. You might then commence middle age art ; and, lastly, give 
casts from the works of our own best artists, and a few of the best German, 
jtalian, and French, not forgetting the Dane. ‘To form such a collection, so 
small a sum is required that your wealthy town could easily furnish ; and, once 
in earnest, | doubt not butthat you would be presented with the Elgin casts 
Your collection of architectural casts should be equally ample, especially as 
the cost is so triling The French government has moulds of all the best 
works of the best ages of art. You might attach to this museum entertaining 
specimens of your own manufactures, from the earliest times; and you might 
invite people to present gifts of carving, metal casting, &c., so as to form a 
** middle-age museum, which would be of intinite service to industrial art, to 
all art in fact.” 

« The effect of such exhibitions on the public taste,” continued Mr. Jackson, 
ais not the only important result that would arise trom them. {tis net merely 
a it regards their influence on art, that I would advocate their establishment ; 


_istructors ;—teachers that will require no confession, which will not expose the 
| condition of the pupils, but still impress upon their minds, that trath which will 
||not fail to work its effects, and urge them to attempt improvement, 1/ not to aim 


‘| But I will not enlarge or detain you longer on this point, as I think the time 
has arrived, and experiments have been tried, which have removed all doubts as 
to the moral etfects of such places of resort; or that any doubt can remain 
that they would be appreciated and frequented by the working classes. The 
||age in which we live is one that will stand boldly forward on the page of his- 
tory. At no former period bas there been such efforts made, or means contem- 
ey for the elevation of the na‘ional character, by the diffusion of know- 
jledge. 

‘| Let this season, when shelter is desirable, be devoted to those objects of re- 
\jcreation which will instruct whilst they gratify, Let us have a winter park ! 
|which, when the beauties of nature have deserted us for a season, and she of- 
‘|fers no allurements, will open to our vision fields of beauty, whieh, if they 
reach not her perfection in form and color, will yet impart those pleasures 
which will make us, with returning spring, rejoice, that, by their study and 
||contemplation, we are rendered more capable of enjoying its opening splen- 
|dours, its gay and beautiful productions. Jet us have a museum of art and 
nature, whose ample stores will educate the public eye, and enable it to detect 
and appreciate benuty ; when by contrast we may elevate and purify our know- 
ledge, and from the works of other ages and other climes learn our own stand- 
jard at the present day. The plan | would suggest is. that a respectful but 
\}earnest memorial be presented to her majesty, setting forth commercial impor- 
tance, and the dependence of the manufactures of this district upon a right un- 
derstanding and application of the principles of art, the deficiency that exists 
of any means of acquiring this knowledge, and the influence that such means 
of instruction could not fail to have on all classes, together with the moral ef- 
|fects that would be likely to follow the adoption of such a course ; and praying 
||her that she be pleased to order that the competent authorities may be put in 
possession of the duplicates of every department, and a set of casts from the 
|/examples in the British Museum, for the purpose of public exhibition. Thus 
should we be enabied not only to elevate the public taste, improve the produc- 
'|tions of industrial art, but found a school, which | would fair hope would not 
fail to develope that talent, and call into exercise that genivs, that would ele- 
||vate the national character. 


| Music. 


j 


| 
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| 
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With unfeigned joy we perceive that the cause of this rational and soul- en- 
nobling accomplishment is gainiag adherents in the persons of some who can 
\do more than indiscriminately applaud or blame, and who seem really actuated 
[by a sense of its utility es weil as by feelings of pleasure derived from its ef- 
)/fecis. Amongst others, a judicious and scholar like cotemporary raises his edi- 
||torial voice in its behalf, not only ‘in good set terms,” but with an air of se- 
‘\riousness and with an evident acquaintance with its present condition here, 


I would also plead for them on account of the moral effectsthey would produce ||.» i. gives promise of effective results. This valued new co-worker,—he of 


amongst the mass of the people. | think it will be readily admitted, that, i 
such places of resort were opened and frequented by them, they could not fail 
to elevate their notions, and purify their actions. At present, we are deficient 


in those means of instruction which are adapted to the wants of the up-grown 


\|the Broadway Journal—reproaches the so-called Musica! Dilettanti of our Go- 


||:ham, for that, with ali their pretensions to taste and judgment in musical mat- 


ters, they have shamefully neglected the Vocal Society ef New York, and have 


man. ‘The institutions that exist are either above his means, or too elemenia |suffered it to decline into a most unmerited obseurity. We have, ourselves, 


ry in their character, for hin to find his enjoyment inthem. [| have long thought 
this an essential defect in all schemes that have been proposed to allure his at- 


in exchange ; at jeast, not that which is suited to his inclinations, his judg-' 


ment, or his age. If we investigate character, we find few that have arrived 
at the age of maturity that liked to acknowledge, or that feel their ignorance. 
and there is a disiaclination to resort togthe first elements of knowledge as a 
means of instruction. Age has beyotten its conceits and accumulated preju- 
dices, and there is a disinclination to adopt any course which they think wiil in- 


crease their labor; they think that, after their daily labor is performed, the time’ 


is their own; and there is some point in which they fancy they excel others, 
on which they hinge their fame ‘This is enough to beget in their minds a pre- 
judice to abstract learning and keeps them aloof from those excellent institu- 
tions that have been originated for their benefit. How, then, are you to teach 
them their ignorance, or induce them to come within the meshes of those nets 


| 
tention. ‘They propose to him to give up his present habits, but offer nothing. length, with nearly exhausted energies, have been compelled to desist for a 


fought this fight with our best strength and, hitherto, single-handed ; and at 


while, leaving to the meritorious members of the society the satisfaction, which 
no negligence on the part of the public could take from them, of contributing 
mutually to their own gratification, in their performances of a class of music 
which gives not place to any other. 

Twenty times we have been on the verge of asserting that there is not any 
real musical taste in New York, considered in the mass, and twenty times we 
have restrained such assertion in consequence of some little demonstration of 
a more favorable nature. Upon reflection, however, we cannot look on those 
manifestations in any better light than those of the late King George IV., when 
Prince of Wales, and writing in Ais affectionate terms to his future consort ; 
they are evidently attempts of so hollow a nature that the perceptions refuse 


you spread io win them to their good?” 


Again, we have ac present no place of resort or means of instruction, which 


ag. tS wt require the separation of the man from his family, there is little that 
“(one ia them that allows of their meeting together, and I cannot but look 
ay means originated with the imtention of elevating the character of the 


mete ‘g classes, that does not include the moral elevation of both sexes, as 
weil as #ll ages, as defective in their plan. From this hasty sketch, I think it 
bec videut that the means of instruction that | am advocating will not only 


will be , ay of the defects attached tothose institutions that exist for the pro- 


to confide in them ; heartless and vapid, and conveying sensations of belief the 
‘very contrary to what the mere words would express. 

|| With the sound, healthy, and strictly scientific school of vocal harmony, found 
iin the Madrigal, what composer of modern opera dare present a concerted 
piece that shall successfully vie? It is sui generis, and the steady light of its 
effects can remain shining, illuminating, and delighting the sensofium, whilst 
the glitter of operatic chorus is altogether evanescent ; the poetry of the Ma- 


‘e welfare of the working classes, but be the means of placing their drigakis generally good and racy; the melodies are commonly best deseribed 


motivo of 


i 
ismpor vo realise the advantages arising from them, not only for themselves, but 
cneit families. It dogs appear to me, that the most powerful means of teach | 


harmonies of all that we are acquainted with—and we seldom now hear of a 


* that erful light before their minds, that th ill be led to : : nile 


if 
The Anglo American. Fesrvaky 8 
ij aod art step in, seize the thought, and add its beauty to it. This may be ac- ing these people their true state, will be throngh the eye; by setting before : 
7 | complished, by exhibiting specimens of manufacture and the industria! arts, them, and giving them, constant access to emporiums where the beauties of H 
both foreign and domestic. These would be useful instructors, At the present nature, art, and science, are open to their study ; where they may see the splen- Fd 
7 time, how many valuable suggestions are lost, or remain, if not unknown, con- dor and perfection of the first, the imperfect yet noble attempt of the other to Ms 
fined to a limited circle, and the general commerce of the country but little be- reach it, and the state of those productions in which they have a personal in- 5 
a nefited by them! whereas, if expused to the public eye, their principles would ‘terest. e 
Le become known, and extended to other than their immediate object In refer-| In one of the papers, the following remarks were made in reference to the &, 
| ence to this subject, in two essays read at the Mechanics’s Institution, in the ‘soirée Jately held by the Athenrum :—* No good is done by endeavoring to 3 
' year 1837, be had used the following language, which was still applicable to’ trap the disciple into a course of school learning under the name of play ; he 
: the condition of the people :—** Here would be collected the works, not of the |will discover the cheat, and your school be deserted. But give him real amuse- 3 
ae ancients, but of the present day; not of the things of loxury alone, but of ‘ment, choosing it of the kind to exercise intellectual faculties in another nur- bs 
every one’s‘necessity. Here should be things pure in design, excellent in €X- |sery, to appeal to the sense of the beautiful in nature, to awaken that prefer- : 
ecution, or beautitul in construction and form. These would be the pictures|/ence for what is good instead of bad, and you extend the sway of intellectual 
oa ff they would admire! These the works of art they would study! They would |morality over a wide domain. It is subjecting the * lower orders,’ the common 2 
i find themselves bound, as by a spell, to visit it, because it would present to |people, to the rule of good taste. You could scarcely have a more vigilant 5 
\ their view things their judgment comprehended. Here they find themselves,’ and efficient police. Once establish such an authority, and far more than half [RG 
by an invisible impetus, urged forward, and their ambition called into exercise ; the vices of large towns, the abuses against the sanatory laws, the very dan- 2 
‘ and seeing their want of knowledge would engender a desire to increase it.|\\gers of popular turbulence, would cease.’” Jt 1s these nurseries we need, in : 
Then the love of art would soon be fanned into a flame, which would uot rest |which, though not young, the unexpanded minds of the working classes may Es 
i till it had found material to feed upon.” ‘find those alluring pictures which will excite a spirit of inquiry, where they . 
2 | iwill have a lesson taught by things, which, though silent, will be powerful in- vs 
| 
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new one—are commonly found to be of such a quality as gives evidence that|| 
the composer has given both his heart and his best talents in their combination . 


and the effects, when elicited by the voices of fifty or eighty well-exercised ma- 
drigal singers, leave all other species of vocalism far behind. 

But the Vocal Society to which we allude is not so exclusively devoted to 
Madrigal singing as to reject other vocal departments. The Members sing 
Glees, Chorusses, Sacred Concerted Music, the splendid compositions of 
Spohr, Mendelssohn, and the other writers of Oratorio; there is in fact a great 
variety in their performances. What an assistance would such a society be in 
cultivating the musical taste, if associated under proper modification. in the 
plan we hinted at last week,—and how worthily would the public patronage be 
exerted in drawing it forth from the comparative obscurity in which it is hidden 
at present ! 

We do not quite agree with our Broadway Journal friend, that the neglec 
hitherto experienced by the Society is occasioned by deficiency of Jtalian and 
French designation ; but rather that it has not yet been called into fasion ; we 
are Anglo Saxous for the most part, and there is a masculine beauty of effect 


in the music under consideration ; fashion, then, only needs to be informed that 


Anglo Saxon taste is decidedly in favor of it, and—up tt goes. 

Mars Battey’s Conceats ar Bartimore.—We are gratified in learning 
that the Concerts of this lady, so long a distinguished favorive among us waile 
she resided here, have been well attended, and have given great delight to 
fashionable audiences. Mrs. B. was always well received in Canada also, and 
our readers there will rejoice to find that she retains all the good vocal! qualities 
to which they have often listened with pleasure and satisfaction. 


Nobie.—Sir R.bert Barclay, who commacded the British squadron in the 
battle of Lake Erie, was horcbly mutilated by the wousds he received im the 
action, having lost his might arm ani oue of his legs. Previously to his leav- 
ing England, he was engaged 10 a youog lady to whow be was ten erly at- 
tached. Feeling acurely, on his return, that he was a mere wreck, he rent a 
friend to the lady, informing tier of his mutitated condition end generously 
offering to release her from their engagement. ‘* Tell him,’’ replied tre noble 
lady, **tnat I will joyfully marry him i: be bes only enough of body left to hole 
hs soul.”’ : 

A Pretty Tiought.—A coquette is a rose from which every lover plucks a 
leat—the thorns are reserved jor ber future husband. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON 
26 CORNHILL. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
General Agent for tue United States of America, 
J. LEANDER sTAKu, No. 62 Wall street, New York. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical »xaminers) 
J. KEARNY KUDGERS, M.D , 110 Bleecker Street, 
ALEXANVER HUsacCK, M.D., Pranklin Street. 
Bankers 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK, 
SOLICITOR. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq , 20 Wall-street. 
The rates of this Society are as low as those of the American Companies, and lower 
than the scale avepted by many Loudon effices. Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds 
‘the amount of premium paid—atter the lapse of a year , ; 
| Persous mmswed in the United Stutes on the scule of “ participation,” enjoy the im- 
portant advantage of shariog in the Whole busivess of Lhe Society, which in Great Bfh- 
is Very extensive. 
i| The public are respec‘iully requested to examine the di-tinguishing principles of this 
institution —iheirtabies of sales— their distrivulion of ; rotils—and the facilities afforded 


joy their Loan department—bLelore dectding to insure elsewhere. 


| Pamphlets contaiming the last Annual Keport, aud the Sucirty’s rates, together with 
iblank forms, and the fuilest information, may be obtained upon ap, lication to tne General 


A Mesiral Examiner in attendance at the office daily, at 3 o'clock, P.M. Fee pet 
ithe Society. J. LEANDER STARR, General Ageut, Resident in N. York. 
| 62 Wali-street, Jan. 7, 1845. Jan.11-tf. 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which jor clasticity and deli- 

cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr.Gillott. Jt possesses a greater 
\degree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of a m.ore durable chayac- 
t 


er. 
| The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
‘country, each card having a beautitully engraved view of the following points of the 
(Great Croton Aqueduct. 
} om The Dam at Croton River. 

Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 

View of the Jet at oe 

Fountain in the Park, New York. 
“ in Union Park, ve 

The low price at which these Peus are offered, combined with the quality and style 
must render them the most popular of any ollcred to the American public, 
|, JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrel Pen, com- 
| blmung streagth, with considerable elasticity, for sule to the trade by 
ITENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


COUNTRY ADVERTISING! 
Advertisements for the New Yoik and Country Newspapers are received at the 
office of , 


MASON & TUTTLE, 


June 


MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANO. 
V R. GEORGE LODER, respectfully announces to the public of New York, that the 
CLaAsSivalL CONCERT wilitake plice atthe Apotio Rooms, on February. 23d 
1845, (Washington's Birth-say,) When wil be produced, for the first ime in America, 


tue 
LOBGESANG, OR HYMN OF PRAISE! 
Sympho ic Cantata, for Graad Orchestra and Choir. The solo parts by MRS E. LO- 
DEK, WaTSUN, aadSIGNOR «NTUGNIN}. 
To be f /liowed by a Miscellaneous Concert, in which the first vocal and instrumental 
talent uf the city will appear. 
The subscrip'ion list still remains open at the store of Messrs Scharfenberg and 
Luts, 3i1 droadway, aear Frankia street, or at the residence of Mr. Loder, 97 Crosby 
street 
snnrs ONE DOLLAR—Family Tickets, to admit five persons, Three Dollars. 
‘eb. 8-3t. 


HE BALL OF DUDWORTH’S CORNET BAND will take place at the Apollo Rodms, 
Wednesday, teb 12. Tickets $1,to be had at the Apollo, or of the Dodworth 
Family, 493 Broadway. 


_—-—- 


TO EMIGRANTS, 
AND OTHERS MAKING KEMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, 


SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
RAFTS FOR ANY AMOUNT on ali tne Branches of the PROVINCIAL BANK 


IKELAND, ana 
THE NATIONAL BANK, SCOTLAND, 
RICH’D BeLL & 
WM. McLACHLAN. 
6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings, Hanover-St. 
Also, BILLS on the BANK Of BRITISIT NORTH AMERICA, LUNDON, and its 
Branches in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, aud Newfoundland. Jrid-6m. 


can be obtained of 


128 Nassau Street, Opposite Clinton Hail, 
And transmitted to any paper in the 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND THE WEST INDIES. 

NS Tiis Agency, which has been some time estubliohed and is now in successful ope- 
rativn, will be found useful to those wav wish to Advertise, in any of the Country News~ 
papers, as by this medium considerarle jabor,expense and delay is saved to the Ad- 
vertiser, for in whatever number of papers an adve: tisement may ve ordered to appear, 
—_ = copy of it is required, while the charge is Lhe same as made by the respective 
publishers 

I> A File of all the principal Papers published in the United States and Canada is kapt at 
the Office, with a List of Terms, the Population of the Towns, and the Counties through which 
the several papers c e. n 30-1f. 


TRUTH AKIN TO NATURE, 


HAxE you pain! Bethankfal it is a vigorous effurt of Nature to throw off morbi- 
fic matter. From what may the morbitic matter arise! From a bruise, or un- 
wholesome air which has become mixed with the blood, not incorporated init, but which 
is liab.e to taint the whole mass if not speedily removed Ur tde pain may arise from 
bile which has become bad, rancid, putrid, in consequence of the want of power io the 
proper organs to discharge it. THIS PAIN WHICH 50 PRIGHTENS PEOPLE is Only the 
symptoms of the efforts of Nature [or the vital principle of the blood}, to ExrEL the 
PECCANT OF IMPURE matter, Which would otherwise destroy the human fabric, All dis- 
eases are of the soli.s or fluids, or both. When we have pain in our head, or in our 
feet, in our throat or m our buck or bowels, let us but be satisfied that it is produced by 
the efforts cf our blood to throw out mo: bific matter, and ft Unis be so, if we can but be- 
lieve and Oaderstand this, vur cure will be easy and generally sure. For our course 
will then be to Heip Nature to throw off the morbid matter, not to take away the blood, 
for the blood, EVERY DROP WE HAVE IS KEQUIRED TO INSURE ULTIMATE 
HiEALTIf{ to the body, we must NOT LOSE A DUP ; orither must we use any medi 

cines internally which are not perfectly harmless. if appiied externally to the body. So 
we must not use any of the preparations of mercu y, NKITHER MUST WE USE aN¥ vege- 
table medicine of COR» OSIVE POWER. 

In order to discriminate between Tiu'h, which is eternal, and conjecture, which is 


LBION LIFE [YSURANCE COMPANY, Loxpox—Instituted in 1805—Empowerec 
by Act of Parliament. 
Direcrors 
MATHEW HARRISON, Uhairman. 
JOHUN HAMPDEN GLEDSTANES, Esq , Deputy Chairman. 
Ths. Stirling Beason, Esq. Sam’! Henry Teash Herker, Esq. 
James Whatm io Bosanqguet, Esq. Ambrose Humphreys, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester. Esq. Charles Russel, E-+q., MP. 
John Coningham, Esq. Kenasard Smith, Esq. 
Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq. m Daniel Richard Warrington, Esq. 
ANKERS. 
The Bank of England. 
CAPITAL (rato vr) ONE MILLION STERLING, OR $5,000,000, 
AND THE STOCKHOLDERS RESPONSIBLE. 
SoLictrors. 
London :—Messrs. Teesdale, Symes, Weston and Teesdale. 
New York :—Charles Edwards, Esq. 
PHYSICIANS. 
London :—Richard Bright, Esq., M D. 
New York:—J. W. Francis, Esq., M.D, No, 1 Bond-street. 


SuRGEONS. 
London :—Wiliiam Lobb, Esq. 
New York:—J. C, Beales, Esq., M.D., 543 Broadway. 
SECRETARY. AcTuaRy. 
Edwin Chariton, Esq. John Le Cappetain, Esq 

Bonus of Eighty per cent., or 4-Sths of ths Profits, returned to the Policy-holder every 
three years, 8t compound interest, without any deduction or reservation whatever, either 
in Cash or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or in reduction of the annua 
premiums, at the option of the Policy-holder. 

The first division of Profits in 1849, and every 2 years afterwards. 

The Subscribers having been appointed AGENTS for the above Company, are ready to 
Tece.ve proposals for Life Insurance, and tu graut Annuities, and beg leave to invite ex- 
amination of the great advantages offered by the ALBIon Office, consisting of perfect se- 
curity, arising trom a large paid up Capital, totally independent of the Premium Fund, and 
of the larg trienniai distrivutio,s of Profts among the Lite Policy-nolders 

All persons, tuerefore, desirous of securing a provision tor their families beyond «on- 
tingency, will find it their iaterest to do business with this office. 


hke a transieot vision, we must be guided by the lightof EXPERIENCE. To what 
toes experience dvect! To the FREKL USE OF Dk BRANDKETH’S PILLS in all 
cases of bodily suffering. As this advice is followed, SO WILL THE HEALTH OF 
THE BODY BE. The writer has long used them and nas never fouud them fail of im- 
|parting relief. tn all acute diseases let Brandreth’s Pills and mild diet be used, and the 
patient will soon be restored to good health. In chronic complaints, let the Pills be 
used as often as convenient, by which means the vitality of the blood will be improved, 
and a crisis will be generally brought about ; the disease being changed to acute, afew 
iarge doses of Pills and a few days’ Confinement to the house, will change the chroni- 
cally diseased individual to a sound man. This is no figure of the imagination ; it can 
be proved by a thousand matter-of-fact men who have experienced it. REMEMBER, 
in all cases of dis¢ase, no matter whether it be 2 cold or a cough: whether it be asthma 
or consumption ; whether it be rheumatism or pleurisy; whether it be typus or fever- 
and-ague, or bilious fever ; cramp, o: whooping cough, or meazies ; whether it be scar- 
let fever or small pox; that the Pills known es Brandreth’s Piils will surely do more 
than all the medici: es of the Drug Steres for your restoration to health, end what is 
more willsurely do you no harm. 
TRUST TO BRANDRETH’S PILLS, take them so as to produce a brisk effect, and 
your sickness will be the affair of a day or two, while these who are too wise to foliow 
this common sense advice, will be sick for months. Let the sick enquire of the agents 
for Brandreth’s Pills whether these things be so or not. Let them enquire precy hms 
friends and ask the same question. Verily, if EVIDENGE is wanted it shall be pro- 
cured. To the sick, let me say, use the 
BRANDRETH PILLS 
is the best advice mortal man can give you. 
The following case trom Col. J. Hughes of Jackson, Ohio, a mc mber of the Ohio Le- 
gislature, will no doubt be read with interest by those similarly affected. b 
Cure of violent periodical pain in the head. A thousand persons can be referred to in 
this city, who have been cured of a similar affliction. 

Jackson, C.H,, Aug. 1, 1844.1 § 


Dr. B. Brandreth,—Sir,— That the greatest good may be done to the greatest number, 
I take pleasure in informing you that for six or seven years prior to } 1 suffered inces- 
santly with a nervous headache. | applied to the most eminent physicians in Ohio for 
relief, but received none whatever. | being much prejudiced to all patent medicines 

refused to use your Pills; finally my headyche incieascd eaily ; las a last resort, and 
even without faith, boughta boxof your Vegetable Universal Pills. On goingto bed! took 
5 pills, next nignt 3, next J; skipped two nights and repeated the dose—] found imme- 
disterelief. ‘lwo orthree times since L have been partia'ly attacked, applied to 
your Pills and all was torthwith well. Icannot spexk too highly of your Pills, for nothing 


JOSEPH Agents, 57 Wallstreet. 


R. 8. BUCHANAN, 
PARTMENTS WITH OR WITHOUT BOARD.—A couple of gentiemen or a lady 
and gentieman may meet wiih very superior permanent accommodations by apply- 


relieved me butthem. May you live long to enjoy the pleasure it must be to you toknow 
and feel that day unto day and night unto night, you are relieving the pains and d 

of the human family. Yours sina J. HUGHES. 
Sold at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office, 241 Broadway, 274 Bowery, and 24) Hudsoa-st. ; 


ing at No. 137 Hudson Street, St. Jonn’s Park. Tne most satisfactory references will be 
@ven and required, 


Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-st., Brooklyn; James Wilson, Jersey City; and by one Agent in 
every town in the United States, who haveacertificate of Agency. 
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Fesruary 8. 


OTICE.—W. THOMPSON, Genoral agent and Collector, Washington City, attends 

to the Collection of Accounts, and any other Ageucy and Coinmission Business, 
which may be entrusved to him by l’ublishers, Merchants, and others having »ubsciibers 


or claims in the District of Columbia / SHS 
REFERENCES —Messrs. Stu:ges, Bennett, & Co., Walker & McKenzie, J.O. Sullivan, 


and A. D. Paterson, Esq., New York; Mesors. Gowen & Javobs, and Alderman Hays, 
Philade'phia ; Messrs. vobbia, Murphy & Bose, Baltimore ; and Messrs, Gales & Sea- 
ton, Washington, D.C. u 30-4mn. 


The fublishers have the pivasure to aiwnounce that the American edition of tie 


LONDON CHRISTIAN OBSERVER 


WILL BE RESUMED 


DOCTOR BRANDRETH’S ADDRESS 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
i} T HEKE areinthe world med:cines adapted to the cure of diseases of every form 
and every syinptom. And when men tollow the instinct of their natures, they use 
BRANDKETH’s FILLs Jor the cure of their maladies. And those who have doneso have 
had Cause for repefilance with reierence thereto. ‘hese Piils are, indeed, quietiy 
‘lbecoming the medicibe Of mankind; for atl Who use them in accordance with 
ibe printed direcuons, fad se wuch benefit indivicually, that they recommend them to 
Gf Licir tends thal May nul at (be Line be eijoying gootbealih. These uni- 
versally Celeorated Millis laine Out of the body all diseased, vecayed, or unhealthy parti- 
they eradicate everyibiog from the human body Cootrary to ts healthy conaition. 
matter of how long curation tue Compialut may have been. thereis every Chance of 
‘recovery the Pills are commenced with, and 1 1s utterly impossible for them to 


— 


* ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to contribute to the comfort and 
pleasure of 


WITH THE No. FOR JANUARY, 1845. 
UT Subscription $3 per Annum. on | 
*,* Periodical dealers, and the trade generally, supplied at the usual discount. 
MASON & i25 Nassau-street. 

We refer with pleasure to the following testimonials :— 

It gives me much pieasure to leara taat you intend to re-publish in this country the 
London Christi.n Unserver, and at sush a price that it may coaveniently be introduced! 
into the most of Christiap fanniies. «have from tts commencement considered it one) 
of the best religious journals in the Mnglish language ; and hearti y recommend it Lo the! 

atronage of all wno desire to see the true doctrines of the Retormation faithfully and; 
mpartiatly set forth and defended. ALEX V URISWOLD, | 

Gi hop of the P.E. Ch inthe Bastern Diocese. | 


was a subscriber to the Christian Observer ducing the re-pubtication ef it in this)! 


\jinjure; bearly Ceblury’s use proved them Innocent as bread, yet all powertul for 


the removal of disewse, whether Chronic of recent, infectious or otherwise. We nave 


an account .o seitie with ourselves as regards the pleasures and pains of life. It is soon 
\|staled. Suppose you are higttyiavourea by halure, having a sound mind jn a sound 


oody, the lot of butfew. You cannut but be affected when you observe so much suffer- 
ing trom bodiy around you; which Geitner riches por the palliative prescrip- 
tious Mf physicians are able to obvialc. Even the best health is iusecure unless a cer- 
tain remedy Can be used when the first advances of sickness cumes on. If then you 
would avoid this state of things, and you are anxious to secure your owu heaith, your 


judgment, and jong Vigorous vid age, take brandreth’s Pills; with them youcan ne- 


vererr; andyou will avolo ali the auseries of an infirm, ailing existence. Let every 
one whose heaiti is not periect take them dally for one month; imstead of weakening 
you, you wilt find all your facuities of mind and body improved: all kinds of food witli 
give you pleasure, and none whatever will disagree wits you. Your digestion will pro- 


country, and have always regretted ils discontinuance, as I regarded it to be a faithfal || 
ceed swovtily and pleasaatiy, your stomach will not require Lhe assistance of wine, bit- 


expositor of the true principles of our holy religion contat.ed in the Jible, aud set forth | 
in the Book of Comimon Prayer. | am pleased co find that it is again to be circulatedin’ 
our country, asl have reason to believe that itis uachanged io its character. 
ILLIAM MEADE, Bishop of the P. &. Charch in Virginia. 

T have heard with great satisfaction that a re-print of the London Christian Observer 
is about to be underiakeniu New York. My acquaintance withitis of many years’ Con-) 
tinuance. | have never kaown porivdical conducted in a more truly Christian spit, 
or that taught inore clearly, instractively aud consistently, tie great doctrines ot the 
Gospel. As a true expositur of tue art’cies and otner doctrinal standards of the Church 
of England, and of the Protestant Eviscopa! Church in the United States, the Christian 
Observer is valuable to every Episcopalian. As a faitiiful witness agaiast the present 
formidable pretensions of the Paral Autichrist, especially as they are now exiubiliag 
themselves in the writings of certain Uafurd divines, aud of their disciples, it ougat to 
be dear to the heart ut every true son o! the Protestant Reformation. i 
CHARLES McILVANE, Bishop of the’ &. Church in Ohio. | 

Tam truly gratified to jearn that you are about to re-publish the London Chiisian 
server. It haslong beeu with me a favowite periodical, beth ow account of its decidedly, 
evangelical principies, and the aimirabdle spiritin whichitts conducted. 1 cordially com- 


ters, or drams ; ia fact, you wil! sv08 jearh these things are injurious. The reason it is 
easy tu expialn. Digestion is eifected solely by the soivent power oi the bile. This bile 


||is made by, ava secreted from the blood. itis produced by the same operation from the 
vivod as ix the growth of the body, or any part thereof, as the bones, the hair, the eye, 


or the nails. By the use of Brandreth’s rilis you expel out of the bogey those corrupt 
humours which impede digestion, ana cramp nature in all ver operations. Those hu- 
mours Which produce Cancer, Rheumatism, Consumption, Piles, atid, an fact, all the 
catalogue of diseases tu which humanity is subject, but are reducible to one, 
IMPURITY OF BLOOD. Custom has designated the hame ot the disease by the place upon 
which the impurity of the bivod setties, or deposites itself; thus, upon the Jungs, Con- 
sumption, Upon tne muscies, Rheumatism ; 1! upon the skin, Erysipelas and Leprosy ; 
upon the Knee; a White Swelling ; and wherever pain is felt, or auy feeling in any pait 
of the contrary to heaith, there the jinpurity of the blood is endeavoring to establish its 
evilinfluence. So ia Costiveness i is occasioned by the impurity of the blood, which 
as become seated upon the mustles of the bowels, and which prevents the proper ac- 
tion of the bile Lo proauce the daily evacuation of morbid deposites. But ali these effects 
vt impure blood ure cured ur preveated by the use of BkANDRETH’s Pitts. Ina word, 
they will give the po#er and vigor to the buman constitution it was intended to have 


mend it to all with wom ny opinion may have iwfilnevce ; and trust that the very [OY hature, and which it possessea belore the absurd notions of tne great aovantages of 


derate terms un which you piopyse to furnish the reprint, Will secure forit an extensive 
circulation. JOHN JOUNS, assist. Bishop of the P. BE. Churehte Virginia | 
I have heard with very gieat pleasure that Mr. Mason js about to re-publish ihat admi- 
rable work the Christian Observer; and would heartily recoramend it tothe atten ion 
of all those members of our Church who wis: to bave tn their familics a sound and able’ 
expositor of the gieat principles of the Reformed Chureh of England. The cheapness 
of the work will bring 1 within the means of almost all. 
MANTON EASTBURN, Assist. Bishop ot the P. E. Church of Virginia. } 
Ido most cordially approve of the re-publication 0: the London Christian Observerin, 
the United States. 8B. WAUGH, One of the Bishops of the M.E. Church. | 


THE REGULAR LINE FOR BOSTON, CARRYING THE GREAT; 
UNITED STATES MAIL. 
VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER—TRI-WEEKLY. 
fy Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. 4, Vanderbilt, will leave Pier No. 1, North 
River, foot of Battery Plvce, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, at 4 o'clock, 

Passengers for Boston wili be forwarded by Railroad without change of cars orbaggage,| 

immediately on their arrival at alien's Pvint, 

For farther information enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 
Or of D. HAYWvOD, Freight Agent for us line, at the office on the wharf. 
N.B.—All persons are forbid trusting any one onaccount of the above boats or owners. | 
May 11-tf. 


 INFRODUCTION, 
Public Notice to the Commercial Interests of New York. 

HE UNDERSIGNED, Proprietor of the Marice Telegraph Fiags, and Semaphoric 

Signal Book, having supplied above two thousand saii of American vessels, inciud- 

ing the Government Vessels of War and Reve: ue Cutters, informs the Commmercial,| 

Mercantile, and Trading ioterests of New York, that he is now ready to furnish sets of 

Tetegrap Flags, with Vesignating Telegraph Numbers, aud Signal Books for Ships,| 

Barques, Brigs, Schooners, Sioops, and Sieamboats, for Fifteen dollars, complete for con- 
versation. 

Having received from the Merchants’ Exchange Company, the gratuitous use of their 
building for the purpose of facilitating the operativws of his Semaphoric Telegraph sys-| 
tem of Marine Signals, and in conjunction with Mr. A A. Leocert, of the Teiegraptis in| 
Wall-street, at the Narrows, and tne tlighlands, it is contemplated to furaish the several! 
Pilot Boats with sets of the Marine Signals, bv which means, the eariiest information of 
vessels’ arrivals will be annousced fromthe offing, aod the Telegra; Numbers displaye 
at the Merchants’ Exchange, as soon as announced from below. 

Vessels on approaching the land from Sea, are requested to hoist their Conversation, 
Flag, and show their Telegraph Designating Numbers, and to keep them flying until they 
have passed the Telegraph Stations betow. } 

Signal Book (a pocket edition) witlbe furnished each owner of ull those vessels in the, 

ssion of the Marine Telegraph Flags, gratuitously. 
Sets of Flags, Designating Numbers, and Signal Books in constant readiness by A. A, 
Legget, Merchants’ Exchange, und by the undersigned, at the Marine Surveyor’s Office’ 
67 Wall-street. JOHN R. PARKER, Sole Proprictor. 

New York, Sept. 1., 1844. 

i Ps. $ and Barques’ numbers are displayed with a pendant above—Schooners’ 
below—Brigs’, alone. Sp. 7. 


McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT situsted near the intersection of Whitesboro and G 
Streets, on the site of the old Burchard place, one of the oldest tavern stands in this 
section of the State,has lately been spewed or the reception of guests, under the super 
vision of the propriate, JAMES McGREGOR, 

And it is believed that the accommodations ivaffords are such as to induce the travelling 
public, if they desire goon FARE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodious, well lighted, and 
well ventilated 4, to make it their home during their stay in the city. 

The House and Furniture are entirely new. The buileing was erected last year, under the 
immediate direction of the proprietor, who has endeavoured in ail its internal arrange- 


ests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable 
part of the House has been appoitioned into Parlors with sleeping rooms and closets at- 
tached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and genera) ar- 
a are inferior to no apartments of a similar characterinany Hote] West of New 

ork. 

In each department of Housekeeping the proprietor has secured the services of experienced 
and competent assistants, and he is confident that in all cases. those who honor him with 
their patronage will have no reason to leave his House dissatisfied, either with their fare, 
their rooms, their treatment, or with his Terms 


The ‘McGreacr House ” ts but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Easternand |v... chire, (new) 


Western Rail Roads, and the Northern and Southern Stage Offices. ‘travellers who vesire 
to remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars ony, can at all times be accommo- 
dated with warm Meals. Porters wil! always be in attendance at the Rail Road Depot and 
at the Packet Boats to convey Baggage to the House, free of charge. 


Ponic or bracing. and mineral medicines were acted upon. lostead of finding your di- 
gestive powers ang strength diminish, as you will ve told ey doctors and other interested 
ipeysons, you will find your strengto and digestion daily improve, and all the energies of 
your mine and body more lively and vigorous, You will soon perceive that you are 
every day adding to your well belay by the stmple operation of evacuating from your body 
the nuzwus humours of the blood, the source of ali the palh and misery experienced in the 


\\numan bogy. Such is the benign operation of Brandreth’s Pills, thai they only take out 
|lof the body what js hurtful to 1t, thus producing Its purification and its perfect mealth. 


The Brandreth Pills are the best medicine for fainilies and schools. No medicine is 
so well adap ed for the occasional sickness of children. By having them in the house, 
and giving them when the’ first symptoms show themselves, the sickness will be the 

affair of only a few hours ; and in scariet fever, measles, aud worms, there 1s no medi- 
cme sO sale and So sure to cure. It ts ail that sould be used, or vught to be used. | 

speak as a father, and jrom experience. 

Ladies should use Brandreth’s Pills frequentiy. They will inswe them from severe 
sickness of the stomach, and generally speaking, entirely prevent it. The Brandreth 
Pills are harmless. They increase the powers of lite—they do not depress them, Fe- 

maies will find them to secure thatstate of neaith which every mother wishes to en- 
joy. lacostiveness, so often prevaicntat an interesting period, the Brandreth Pilis are 

a safe and effectual remeay. 

Tnereis no medicine so safe as this; it is more easy than castor oi], and is now gene- 
rally used by humerous ladies during their confinement, to the exclusion of all other 
purgatives ; and the Pills, being composed entirely of serbs or vegetable matter, purity 
the blood, and carry off the corrupt humours of the body, in a manner so simple as to 
give every day ea e and pleasure. 

Man will be born to-day of biiss, compared to whathas hitherto been his lot, weighed 
down as he has been by disease, infirmities, and suffering, which no earthly power knew 
how to alieviate vnti! this discovery was presented tothe worid. The weak, the feebie, 
the iofirm, the nervous, the delicate, are ina few days strengthened by their operation, 
and the worst compiaints are removed by perseverance, without the expense of a phy- 
siclan. Acapted to ali circumstances and situations, they are the best medicine ever in 

vented for families, or 1u take to sea, preventing scurvy and costiveness, requiring no 
change of diet, particular regimen, or care against taking colds. 

THE BRANDRETH FiLLs are sold at 25 cents per box, with full directions, at one store 
in every town in the United Siates. Let all who purchase enquire jor the certificate, 
on which are fac similes of the labels on the box, it tike the Pills, they are gehuine—if 
wot, not. There has yet been, I believe, no counterfeit of the new labels, and it is to be 


| hoped there will not, for it 1s Impossible to imagine a greater crime than that of making 


money by the miseries of mankind. 
The public servant, B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 
Principal! Brandrethian Office, 241 Broadway, New York. The retail offices are 241 
Hudson-street and 274 Bowery. Mrs. Booth ts the Agent in Brooklyn, No. 5 Market-st., 
and 4. Wilson, Mainstreet, Jersey City. Parker, Broad-street, Newark. Price 25 cis., 
with full directions in Engtish, French, Span.sh, Portuguese, and German. 
Observe the Red Printing onthe Top and Bottom Label. Onevery Box of Genuine 
Brandreth Pills, Bensamin BRANDRETH’S PILLs is printed over Two Hundred times in 
Red ink. Rememberto sce to this, and you will not be deceived with Counterfeit 
ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Sqnare), N.Y., has al 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most 
esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 
Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied atthe lowestrates. Bouguets of choice 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. - 
N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pla 
ces. Ap. 20-tr. 
RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealerin imported Havana and Principe 
Wie Segars in all theirvariety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Matutactwers, and manutac- 
ure? acco. Ap. 20-ly. 
OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
TT Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falis on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 


succeeding day, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. 


{Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York Liverpool. 


Cambridge, |W. Barstow, [June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Engiand, |S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 
Oxford, iJ. Rathbone, \July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Apri] 16 


Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16, Mar.16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, G Furber, (Aug. t, Dec. 1, April 1)Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, April16)Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
D.G.Bailey. (Sept 16, Jan. 16, May 16Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 
Those ships ere not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vesse!s in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 


IP Attached to the Howse are the most commodious Yards and Stables, for the accommods§ | punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 


tion of those who journey with their own conveyances. , 
Vica, Nov 1, 1843. JAMES McGREGOR. (Mar. 9-tf 


R.W. R. BRISTOW,Professor of Music, &c , would be very happy to receive a few 


The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. 


Neither the captains or the owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 


pupils on the Organ of Piano Forte. » For terms &c., apply at 95 Eid: idge-street. 
s 4 obi pely N parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signea therefor, 


Lessons in Harmony, Compositon, &c. (Nov. 23-6m J 


LBION NEWSPAPER.—For Sale, a full sett of Volumes of the Albion from the 


For freight or passage, apply to 
GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 


commencement of 1833; they are in good order and will be sold at a reasona 
Addzess this Office, St.26-1 


» Liverpoe 


Feb. 3, and to BARING, BROTHERS & 
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